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VERBAL INJURY, MAGIC, OR EROTIC COMUS ? 


(““OCCENTARE OSTIUM” AND ITS GREEK COUNTERPART) 


By G. L. HenpRICKSON 


The classical Roman law of verbal injury was derived from a pro- 
vision of the XII Tables which forbade an act designated as occentare 
—that is, in the interpretation of Cicero who gives the text of the law 
current in his day, the utterance of anything which should inflict ill 
repute (infamiam) or insult (flagitium) upon another. This single cir- 
cumstantial report of the ancient law is confirmed by several later 
allusions, of which the most important for the present purpose is the 
gloss of Festus, stating that the ancients used occentare in the sense 
of convicium facere, the generic term for verbal injury in the classical 
period. To this offense, in accordance with Cicero’s report, the death 
penalty was attached. Down to recent times this measure was ac- 
cepted by students of Roman law at its face value, as a reasonable 
provision for the protection of society,! characteristically Roman in 
severity of punishment and in setting a high value on the right of 
the individual to enjoy unimpaired the benefits accruing to upright- 
ness and integrity of life. 

The first expressions of dissatisfaction with this objective accept- 
ance of the law arose from the exceptional, almost incredible severity 
of the penalty provided for its infraction. A further objection was 
voiced in surprise that so advanced and well defined a conception of 


1 Paullus Sent. v. 4. 15: “interest enim publicae disciplinae opinionem uniuscuiusque 
a turpis carminis infamia vindicare.” 
{Casstca, Patronoay, XX, October, 1925] 289 
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personal honor should be found in a primitive code,' which for the 
most part prohibited and named penalties only for concrete infringe- 
ments or overt acts. To be sure some form of legislation covering 
verbal injury is by no means incredible for the period of the XII 
Tables, for within restricted limits and with reasonable punishment 
such legislation is attributed to Solon, and still earlier to Zaleucus of 
Locris in the seventh century. The real block of stumbling was the 
death penalty, which Cicero records with circumstantial emphasis.” 
Mommseen apparently felt the incongruity, and he met it by the theory 
that verbal injury was looked upon, not as a private offense, but as a 
threat against public order, and that therefore it passed over into the 
domain of public law and was punished by the state.* In view of the 
revival of capital punishment for certain forms of verbal injury in 
imperial times this point of view is by no means unreasonable, and 
one should hesitate to characterize it as forced or improbable. 

In the meantime however another explanation has arisen from the 
side of comparative jurisprudence, and it seems in a fair way to re- 
place earlier conceptions, both of the nature of the offense and of the 
reason for its severe punishment. The observation that the word 
occentare is entirely parallel to words of magical meaning like incantare, 
excantare, was made at a much earlier time, and the inference was 
drawn that it connoted an act of harmful magic punishable by death.‘ 
But this interpretation seems to have passed unnoticed, and it was 
not until the more recent studies of anthropologists and folk-lorists 
had prepared the way that the same point of view once more emerged. 
In 1900 the French jurist Huvelin set forth again the theory of the 

1 See the excellent discussion and references of Huvelin in the article cited below, 
Mélanges Appleton, pp. 388 ff. 


2T have followed in the text what I assume to be the traditional interpretation of 
capite sanxerunt, viz. the death penalty. It is however not impossible that capite may 
mean something less, such as the loss of civic status—‘‘civis integri capitis’’—and cor- 
poral castigation, ‘‘formidine fustis,” as Horace (Epp. ii. 1. 154) puts it. Cf. Porphyr. 
and Scholia ad Persium i. 123. Mommsen, p. 907 (Begriff der Capitalstrafe), n. 6. The 
question is discussed by Huvelin, pp. 437-39, with rejection of the idea that anything 
less than death can be implied in Cicero’s words—not however convincingly. Our 
sources are meager, but some reconciliation between Cicero and Horace seems probable. 


3 Strafrecht, pp. 794-95: ‘‘Dies Delict . . . . wird nicht als Verletzung des Privaten, 
sondern als Gefaihrdung des G } s behandelt und bestraft; auch spaterhin ist diese 
Auffassung keineswegs aufgegeben.”’ Cf. also p. 800 and p. 565, 4. 


“J. van Gigch, Mnemos., I (1852), 69 ff. 
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equivalence of occentare and malum carmen incantare, and three years 
later defended his point of view in a much more detailed study.' At 
about the same time R. Maschke, with much less detail but with all 
necessary definiteness, set forth the same point of view.? Both scholars 
held that occentare was in origin an act of harmful magic, an incanta- 
tion or a devotio, calculated to cause physical or mental injury or 
even death to another.’ The repression of such an act by the threat of 
the death penalty is naturally conceivable, and is quite in accord with 
the repression of harmful magic among many primitive peoples—“‘No 
witch shall live.” But what was novel and little understood in 1900 
has become current knowledge in the present, so that further explana- 
tion of the matter in this place is superfluous. 

Most recently the whole subject has been reviewed very thor- 
oughly and with much intelligence in a dissertation of Minster by 
Dr. F. Beckmann.‘ He is somewhat too confident of his footing in the 
quicksands of uncertain and fragmentary texts, and he claims with 
assurance, pardonable in so independent a piece of work, somewhat 
more originality than is his due. But his study deserves grateful re- 
ception at the hands of classical scholars, for whom he has made ac- 
cessible in clear presentation a large body of discussion lying for the 
most part remote from their territory. He has noted the comment and 
adherence of subsequent scholars to the view advanced by Huvelin 
and Maschke, and they convey the impression that the proposed inter- 
pretation has met with general favor.® 

Before however accepting whole-heartedly this explanation it is 
necessary to record a word of caution against too confident adherence 


1 “Les Tablettes magiques et le Droit Romain,” Annal. Intern. d’ Histoire, Congrés 
de Paris 1900, 2° Section, pp. 15 ff. esp. p. 37. ‘La Notion de |’Injuria dans le trés 
ancien Droit Romain,” Mélanges Appleton (Lyon, 1903), pp. 369-499—a work of extraor- 
dinary erudition, but difficult to survey. 


2 Die Persénlichkeitsrechte des rémischen Iniuriensystems (in the series of ‘‘Leon- 
hard’s Studien’), Breslau, 1903. 


3 The older traditional point of view has been, that the XII Tables prohibited two 
forms of magic, fruges excantare and malum carmen incantare, both reported by Pliny 
the Elder: that side by side with these stood occentare (not thought of as magical) as a 
prohibition of verbal injury. 


* Zauberet und Recht in Roms Friihzeit, Osnabriick, 1923. 


5 See the review of Beckmann by Kibler in B. ph. W. (1924), col. 1066, and by 
McCartney in the Class. Jour., XIX (1924), 325. 
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to the new doctrine, and especially against the confirmation which 
the scholars named above have derived for it from the usage of oc- 
centare in Plautus, in whose plays the word is found three times, al- 
ways in combination with ostiwm or fores.! They find in it a word of 
magical significance, essentially equal to émgédev. They deny alto- 
gether the applicability to any of the Plautine examples of the inter- 
pretations given by Cicero and Festus. They explain the word in 
Plautus as designating an act of incantation to overcome the resist- 
ance or barrier of the excluding door.? With this interpretation they 
have drawn into the discussion and used for the ends of their argument 
the whole vast range of allusion to the magical power of song to work 
wonders, to heal, to curse, to bless. So far as the interpretation of the 
word occentare per se is concerned, as a form parallel to incantare, this 
is quite legitimate: as an interpretation of Plautus in the given pas- 
sages it is I believe wholly irrelevant and false. Occentare ostium in 
the three Plautine passages is not related to érqéev, but represents a 
wholly different Greek equivalent, to which there is no pressing reason 
to attach any magical idea whatever. 

As a corollary to this mistaken confidence in the magical meaning 
of the word in Plautus—and he is the only early writer to employ 
it in the living language—it is assumed with equal confidence that 
both Cicero and Festus wholly misunderstood the significance of 
occentare in the laws of the XII Tables and in the early language gen- 
erally.? But at best this can only be true in a very qualified sense—in 
the same sense perhaps that no one is always conscious of the original 


1 In Stichus 572 most modern editors have introduced occentet for acentet B accendet 
CD, but without good reason. Lindsay is quite right in restoring accentet as the reading 
of the Palatine archetype, though in his critical note he weakens by reporting Pistoris’ 
correction occentet with the observation ‘‘fortasse recte.”” But accentet =mpoogéew is the 
suitable word, while from what will appear about Plautine usage occentet is inappropri- 
ate. 


2 Huvelin, p. 410, and reference in n. 4 to Welcker’s Epoden oder das Besprechen. 
Maschke, p. 16: ‘‘Es ist das Singen von Liedern ... . die eine tibernatiirliche Wirkung 
ausiiben.”” Beckmann, p. 44, n. 1: ras Obpas érgdew. 


3 Huvelin, p. 441: ‘‘Nous conclurons que Cicéron a mal compris, et rapporté & tort & 
Vinjure verbale certaines dispositions des Douze Tables qui punissaient de la peine capitale 
deux actes magiques.”” Beckmann, p. 33, after recording his dissent from attempts of 
Maschke and Huvelin to reconcile the new point of view with Cicero and Festus con- 
tinues: ‘So glaube ich mit der antiken Tradition vollkommen brechen zu miissen. Meines 
Erachtens liegt schon bei Cicero und Festus eine in allen Theilen irrige Auffassung vor.” 
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and historical implications of much of his own vocabulary. It is a 
reckless philology to doubt that for centuries occentare, whatever its 
ultimate origin, covered the general idea of verbal injury, and Marx 
in his brilliant and thorough study of Naevius has made it all but 
certain that the poet suffered capital punishment (exile) for its viola- 
tion.! If Cicero and Festus failed to recognize (or at least record) the 
original character of the offense covered by the word, they are no 
more to be adjudged of error than if any educated citizen of Julian 
Rome should have failed to recognize the one-time magical signifi- 
cance of such words as invidere or calumniari. It should be obvious 
that at a time when superstitions of the magical influence of look or 
word were universally entertained, it is unreasonable to expect a nice 
distinction, however obvious to our analyzing scholarship, between 
words believed to possess harmful magical power and words of mere 
angry petulance and abuse. Magic was not originally a separate com- 
partment of human potentiality. Every man carried it with him and 
used it as occasion or emotion dictated. He cursed earnestly, that is 
with serious purpose to harm, and he cursed lightly, as a mere outlet 
to spleen. The one had magical power, the other had not: 
tantum verba valent, quantum mens sentiat illa. 


To draw a nice line between the supernatural curse of magic and the 
abuse of mere billingsgate is to attempt the impossible. Maledicere 
for example may be a formal curse meant to inflict disaster, but it 
ranges all the way from this meaning to the abuse of wrangling slaves 
or the petulant jealousies of rival playwrights. 

In their zeal to find everywhere in the word occentare a magical 
significance these scholars have seized upon the Plautine examples, 
but they have used them in isolation, without due regard to the light 
which context and situation cast upon the true interpretation of them. 
It should be said however in extenuation that existing Plautine inter- 
pretation affords meager guidance. 

The passage which is selected by Huvelin, Maschke, and Beck- 
mann as most particularly significant is found in Curculio 144, where 
the youthful Phaedromus addresses the slave Palinurus with the 
words: ‘‘quid st adeam ad fores atque occentem?” This then is followed 


1 Berichte der sachs. Akademie LXIII (1911), 40 ff. See esp. p. 56 and p. 79. Refer- 
ence to and critique of Huvelin, p. 54. 
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by a lyrical passage in which the bolts of the door are addressed and 
begged to leap from their sockets. It is, though in parody vein, one of 
the earliest specimens of the rapaxXavaibupor, and in this I do not of 
course disagree with them. But my criticism touches the meaning 
which they put into the word occentem in this context. They assume 
that the word itself here conveys the idea of magical incantation, that 
it is the equivalent of such a word as érgéew. But while I should not 
deny that in the song itself there may be some trace of primitive door- 
magic, yet I think it can be made clear that occentem is not the equiva- 
lent of érgédev, but rather of kwuater. 

To understand the passage correctly we must go back to the begin- 
ning of the play. The opening scene reveals the youthful Phaedromus 
setting forth late at night upon an expedition, which is explained to 
the audience in part by the interrogation of Palinurus, his slave and 
mentor, and in part by the costume he wears and the attendance of 
another slave bearing wine and food. 

Quo ted hoe noctis dicam proficisci foras 

cum istoc ornatu cumque hac pompa, Phaedrome? 
The ornatus refers to the festive garb in which he is dressed, to the 
wax torch which he bears in his hand (v. 9), with probably other con- 
ventional embellishments,! such as wreaths and a musical instrument 
(with which he accompanies himself in the lyric passage sung to the 
bolts of the door at v. 146). Pompa is a mocking allusion to the “reti- 
nue”’ of a single slave carrying the wine jug and the dainties for the 
repast of his mistress (v. 72). In reply Phaedromus answers in a 
strain of exalted emotion— which for the author and his audience has 
the value of mirth-provoking bathos: 

Quo Venus Cupidoque imperat, suadet Amor: 

si media nox est sive est prima vespera, 

si status condictus cum hoste intercedit dies, 

tamen est eundum quo imperant ingratiis. 
The motif of these lines, the resolve to obey the call of love against all 
things that may thwart, recurs frequently in erotic literature of this 
type and it is often elaborated with tragic extravagance. It is here 
played upon by the comic poet with clever parody. It is a convention- 


1Cf. Aristophanes Plutus v. 1040: foe 5’ él xdpyov Badlfev . . . . crepdvous yé 
rot kal 545’ Exwv wopeberar. Cf. Blaydes ad v. 1041. 
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al picture of xpos, of the lover’s expedition to the door of the loved 
one seeking admission by entreaty, gifts, and song.! 

But for all his heroic-tragic firmness of resolve and exaltation of 
spirit the youth is timid, and, arrived at the door, demands the moral 
support of the resourceful and satiric Palinurus (v. 87) before begin- 
ning his entreaty—agite, bibite, festivae fores, etc. The words and the 
odor of the wine—which seems to be the real magic of the scene—elicit 
the bibulous hag who stands guardian of the door. An amusing and 
extravagant scene in the (assumed) darkness ensues, and the janitress 
goes within, closing the door after her (v. 138), promising to fetch 
forth the girl. Meantime Phaedromus in a tremor of excitement prom- 
ises extravagant rewards to the disappearing duenna, tells his joy to 
Palinurus, explains his plan for the purchase of the girl, and then, not 
waiting for the promised return, asks again with timid irresolution 
whether he shall approach the door and serenade: “Quid si adeam ad 
fores atque occentem?”’ Palinurus, who throughout represents cw@pootvn 
against the adpoctvn of the intoxicated xwuaorns, despairing of further 
check upon his folly (146) replies indifferently: ‘‘si lubet, neque veto 
neque iubeo.”’ Thereupon the second address to the door begins with 
mock-pathetic lyrical invocation to the bolts: 

pessuli, heus pessuli, vos saluto lubens, 

sussilite, obsecro, et mittite istanc foras. 
As we have seen, the whole situation from the beginning of the play 
is one of nocturnal x@yos, and the appropriate word for designating the 
lover’s approach to the door of his mistress and for the utterance of 
words or song of entreaty is kwudfev. In our passage therefore oc- 
centare is not érgdew ras Oipas (“to charm the door’), but rather émi 
Tas Ovpas kwudtew (érixwuafev rats Oipas) (“to serenade at the 
door’’). Plautus, I venture to think, had before him something like 
tt 8’ ob Badifw émi ras Obpas kwyacdpevos. 

To this, one not familiar with the characteristic vocabulary of 
K@pos might object that kwudfewv connotes the expedition of revelry, 

1See for example Asclepiades A.P. v. 64. He enumerates snow, hail, darkness, 
lightning, thunder. Death may stop me but nothing else, qv 5é uw’ adjjs fv, kal dcadds 
Tovrwy xelpova kwudcouat. The whole group of comastic epigrams ibid. xii. 115-20 


would furnish abundant material for more detailed illustration. On ingratiis note esp. 
118 (Callimachus), ef pév éxcy éwexdpaca .... eb 5S? dew Kw. 
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the motion toward the desired goal, but not the idea of speech or 
song which is present in occentare. This objection would be quite 
correct for many situations, and would agree with the origin of kwuafev 
from xpos, a company of revellers. But from a very early time the 
verb came to embrace not only the general revelry of the xpos, but 
(according to context or situation) any one of its specific manifesta- 
tions: its noisy disturbance through the streets, its ribaldry and vio- 
lence, and most especially its serenades. In a context therefore such as 
this érl Oipas kwuatev is to sing or speak the rapaxXavaibupov. This 
could be shown by many examples, and has been recognized by mod- 
ern scholars both in specific comment and in translation.! This mean- 
ing, though a developed one, is by no means late: an early example is a 
lively fragment of Anacreon (17), in which the poet tells that though 
he has dined frugally, he has drained a whole cask of wine, and now 
Waddw rxrida TH PidAn Kouatwr Todvaypn—I strum my lute in sere- 
nade,” etc. Or again Alcaeus (56): dé&ar we xwudfovra, déEar, Nicoopat 
ge, Niogowat. In Pindar, while the word is often used in a more general 
sense of the festal revelry in honor of the victor, or of the victor him- 
self kwudfwv, yet in several examples it is definitely to sing the festal 
ode,? though with an implication of revelry or triumph which would 
not be contained in géev alone. In general xwudfev in this meaning 
always carries with it a meaning beyond mere song—an exaltation of 
spirit, whether in festal dignity, as in Pindar, or in erotic sentimentality, 
in riotous exuberance, in ribaldry and insolence. Wine is its fixed con- 
comitant—pebvovra Kwyudfew. Doubtless the most familiar example 


1Cf. Passow, 8.v. kOyuos: ““Sowie nun Gelag, Wein, Musik, Gesang, Tanz, eine lustig 
schwarmende Menge, Fréhlichkeit und Ausgelassenheit die wesentlichen Bestandtheile eines 
xQpos waren, so ward dies Wort auch wieder als Beziechnung eines jeden einzelnen derselben 
gebraucht. .... Daher iiberhaupt ein festlicher Gesang, etc.’’ Also s.v. xwudfev: “Der 
Zug begab sich wohl auch zum Hause... . eines Mddchens, um thr ein Standchen zu 
bringen, daher iiberhaupt ‘ein Standchen bringen.’ ’’ See also Welcker (in Jacobs Philos- 
tratus, p. 203): ‘“‘Secundario sensu comus est carmen quod canitur vel a como conviviali et 
amatorio, etc.’”’ and p. 205: “Tandem xwudtev improprie de singulis usurpatur puellas 
adeuntibus et earum ante prothyron, nisi exciperentur, excubantibus.’’ Also the very full, 
but more archaeological article in P-W (1922) by Lamer, esp. col. 1296: “‘Oft steht es in 
ganz tibertragenem Sinne, ohne Gedanken an eine vorhergangene Zecheret, fiir ‘ein Stand- 
chen bringen,’ also =qoew 70 mapaxAavolbupov.”” Cf. Hesych. x@uou dcedyit opara wop- 
wxa. 


2 Olymp. iv. 10: x@pov, “carmen cum pompa et comessatione” (Boeckh); Pyth. iv. 89 
xwpacouat, “I shall sing a triumph song’”’ (Sandys); Nem. ii. 24; Nem. x. 35 dis my dudal 
x@pagav; Isth, vii. 20: kopafe ddupede? ody duvy. 
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is the opening of Theocritus’ third Idyll, xwuaocdw worl trav ’Auapud- 
Aida (“I am come to serenade’’), where I was interested to note 
Fritzsche’s translation: ‘‘vado ad Amaryllidem ut occentem.””! 

For the purposes of our investigation the example of occentare 
in the Curculio is peculiarly instructive because it is set in a well- 
defined scene of k®uos. The remaining two examples reveal the char- 
acteristic activity of kwuafew only by reference or implication, but not 
less clearly. 

In the Mercator the young Charinus has brought home from 
abroad a courtesan whom he professes to have purchased as an attend- 
ant for his mother. His father Demipho objects (disingenuously) and 
says it will never do: that she is quite too good looking to attend a 
matron on the streets: people will stare and gaze, nod and wink at her, 
and make themselves generally annoying: 

406 quando incedat per vias 
contemplent conspiciant omnes nutent nictent sibilent 
vellicent vocent molesti sint: occentent ostium: 
impleantur elegeorum meae fores carbonibus; 
atque, ut nunc sunt maledicentes homines, uxori meae 
mihique obiectent lenocinium facere. 

In this passage Usener,? in his memorable study, Italische Volks- 
justiz, misled by a vulgate Plautine interpretation which applied to 
occentent the gloss of Festus, convicitum facere, held that the word con- 
veys the meaning that the scandalized community of honorable 
neighbors would reproach Demipho for his conduct in introducing a 
courtesan into his house by making a hostile demonstration before his 
door, and would mark up the door itself with a list of his peccadillos. 
That Usener was quite in error need scarcely be said. There is to be 
sure some excuse for glossing Plautus with Festus (as will appear), 
but it is perfectly obvious that the demonstrations at the door are 
not the act of scandalized neighbors, but of riotous admirers, kwuacral, 
the same ones who would by day molest the pretty courtesan on the 


1 The hypothesis (Ahrens, IT, 13) paraphrases érixwudfe dé rus TH "AM. ww. pepe 
5é 6 émrixwpafwv dpa, fyyouv ura kal orepdvous ... . Td St eldos kwuacrixdy. Scholia 
p. 133 werd dois . . . . amépxouar, dwépxouar mpds ’Au. dromwepacdpuevos abrijs de’ pddv 
kal \éywr. KGpmos kuplws 6 buvos, ws kal Iivéapos. 


2 Rh. Mus., LVI (1900), 5 (= Kleine Schriften, iv. 360). On flagitium below, p. 10 
(=p. 365). 
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streets. The chalkings on the door too are the erotic solicitations 
(elegeorum = éX\eyelwv), sentimental or ribald, which are familiar from 
related poetry.1 That such a scene before the house of an honest 
citizen would be a scandal to the house and its occupants is obvious. 
Rather, continues Demipho, let us procure a plain serviceable maid 
who can cook and spin, and for whom no disgraceful scenes shall be 
enacted at our door: 
417 neque propter eam quicquam eveniet nostris foribus flagiti. 


In this line Usener® saw in the word flagitium an example in illustra- 
tion of his interpretation of it as an “‘Akt der 6ffentlichen Bescheltung 
oder Diffamation,” that is, the substantive idea corresponding to 
occentare ostium above. The logical relation of the word as resumptive 
of the preceding, he saw quite correctly; but just as occentare ostium 
above referred to an act of unbridled xkwuacrai, so here flagitiwm is 
their #8pis, their amorous impetuousness and violence: it is scandal- 
ous insolence like that which the once honorable door in Propertius’ 
Elegy (i. 16. 5) now suffers: “‘nocturnis potorum saucia rixis.” 

The third example is found in Persa 569. In this scene Toxilus, 
for the purpose of cheating the pander Dordalus, urges upon him the 
purchase of a free woman, whom he introduces disguised as a Persian 
slave. He exalts her beauty and assures him that men of rank and 
wealth will cultivate him, will come to dine and drink at his house. 


Dor. At ego intro mitti votuero. 
Tox. At enim illi noctu occentabunt ostium, exurent fores: 
proin tu tibi iubeas concludi aedis foribus ferreis, 
ferreas aedis commutes, limina indas ferrea, 
ferream seram atque anellum; ne sis ferro parseris: 
ferreas tute tibi impingi iubeas crassas compedis. 


Here again Usener saw a threat of public protest against the pander 
by honest citizens (“dem Kupler wird gedroht’’), and seems to have 
overlooked the obvious implication that the threatened demonstra- 
tion and violence would be rather for the purpose of gaining possession 


1 Ovid Amor. iii. 1. 46, “‘haec est blanditiis ianua laxa meis,” where, since Elegeia 
is the speaker, her blanditiae must be elegea (elegi). There are many examples: note one 
from Meleager (A.P. v. 191) in a very charming scene of solitary x@uos : él mpoBipocr 

ee orepavous, dv 765’ éxvypayas* Kbmpt, col Medéaypos, 5 wborns 
cGy Kwpwy, etc. 


2 See note 2, p. 297, above. 
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of the girl. Again it is the familiar situation of drunken gallants—the 
optimi viri of v. 567—who vuxrés kwudoovrar éri ras Oipas, noctu oc- 
centabunt ostium, thv oixiay idayovor, exurent fores. 

The words which follow, describing the iron-bound fortress which 
the pander must make of his house if he would keep them out, would 
doubtless be explained by our magical interpreters as conveying a 
notion of the power residing in incantation to overcome resisting 
barriers whatever their character. In fact however they are merely an 
extravagant description of the violence with which the youthful 
revellers would seek to surmount any obstacle thwarting their pas- 
sion.! 

In English poetry a serenade is most commonly an individual 
affair of the heart between a lover and his lass (and so indeed it appears 
in the Roman elegists and in many Greek examples—‘improprie de 
singulis,” as Welcker says), but the most characteristic scenes of 
K@pos are groups, and rival groups, of amorous youths swarming to 
the door of a popular mistress in noisy, drunken rout.? Quarrels and 
fisticuffs between contending admirers ensue—a situation from which 
Propertius is thankful that Cynthia in the retirement of the country 
will be free: ‘‘nulla neque ante tuas orietur rixa fenestras’’ (ii. 19. 5).* 
From serenade, which was not always delicate or romantic in senti- 
ment,‘ the lover, denied admission, passed over to violence: breaking 
in the door with blows @vpoxoreiy, prying open with bars or levers 


1 My colleague Professor Harmon reminds me that these verses are doubtless a 
reminiscence of the turris aenea of Acrisius (cf. Ovid Am. iii. 8. 32: ‘‘aerati postes, ferrea 
turris erat’). For Zeus as kwuaorns: see Philost. Imag. i. 14: rupds vepédn wepicxodca Tas 
OnBas és rv rod Kaduou oréynv pyyvurat, kwpdaoortos éml riv Deuédnv rod Ards. Cf. also 
the scurrilous burlesque scene of Zeus xwuaorns bearing a ladder to prop against the 
window of Alkmene, with Hermes as attendant slave bearing the Aayuwddiov, in Bau- 
meister, Supplement-Tafel, No. 1. 


2ZLucian Bis Acc. 31: kab’ &dorny Sé rhv vixra 6 pv crevwrds hudv wverlurdaTO 
peOvovrwy tpacrdv kwuatdvruv éx’ abriy xal xorrévrwy rhv Obpav, éviwy dé kal éoBiatecOae 
obv obdevi Kdopm To\uwvrwv. Cf. Philost. Epp. 47 (Didot): ef KopivOia jo8a ray Aatéios 
kapwv av éuvnudvevoas. 


3 Isaeus Or. iii. 13: waxas kal xdpous kal doédyecav rodAHv wep abrijis. Theophr. Char. 
xxvii. 9. Aristaenetus epp. ii. 19: mpd OuvpSv axnxoa véwy kwuacrdv brép tuod waxouevwv 
dwpl vuxrdv. Propert. i. 16. 5: ‘‘(tanua) nocturnis potorum saucia rizis.” 

4 Donatus ad Adel. 783: ‘‘comessatoris est supervenire ad scortum et vociferari ali- 
quid in iocularem strepitum.”’ Propert. i. 16. 38: “quae (petulantia) solet irato dicere pota 
toco.”” Ovid A. Am. ii. 165 (praise of poor lover): ‘pauper amet caute, timeat maledicere 
pauper.” Ibid. iii. 581: “‘multaque summisse, multa minanter dicat.”’ 
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pox every, undermining the wall with mattocks xaraoxamreww dixé\Xats 
(Ath. 285a), setting fire to the door erurere fores, as in our passage of 
the Persa,! and other manifestations of lawless passion and ips. 

This last word is the characteristic description of such street- 
roving revelry, and both Hesychius and Suidas gloss cwuafew with 
iBpitew (wera wens). The institution (if we may so call it) was essen- 
tially Greek, and the Roman elegists, like the Roman comedians, use 
a vocabulary of situations which were probably alien to Roman man- 
ners and Roman order. It is not impossible that in the restraint exer- 
cised by Roman sentiment and discipline is to be found the explana- 
tion of the fact that Latin comissari does not in early usage go beyond 
the drinking and revelry within doors. The only non-literary Roman 
example that I have noted of such xwudfew kal @vpoxoreir is the story 
told by Gellius (iv. 14) of a certain Hostilius Mancinus, who coming 
to the house of a meretrix (comessatorem ad aedes) and being refused 
admission endeavored to break in violently, but was driven off by 
stoning. Suffering injury in this way he brought suit against the cour- 
tesan. She exercised the right of appeal to the tribunes of the people, 
and was sustained on the ground “‘ex eo loco iure deiectum quo eum 
venire cum corollario non decuisset.”” Among the Greeks such un- 
bridled conduct was of course condemned and subjected to laws, 
some of which seem specifically framed to meet it; but in practice it 
was apparently condoned in young bloods of good family as a mark 
of spirit, and left no moral stigma, though there were fines to pay.” 
Micio, the indulgent uncle in the Adelphi, remonstrating with his 
brother, more frugal than moral, for his severe condemnation of the 
conduct of the son and nephew Aeschinus assures him: 

non est flagitium, mihi crede, adulescentulum 


scortari, neque potare; nen est; neque foris 
ecfringere. 


1 Many illustrations could be cited: one especially vehement in A.P. xii. 252: 
"Eurphow ce, Obpn, TH Aapwdde cal rdv evorxoy cupddré~as wOiwy . . . . (kal duyds) 
dwrhow ye Oipas vuxrds dvovyouévais. In general see Leo, Plaut. Forsch., p. 155, and 
Rothstein on Propert. i. 16. 5. Cf. also V. Hélzer, De poesi amatoria, Diss. (Marburg, 
1899), p. 63. 


2 Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 1253: dd yap olvov yiyverat | cal Ovpoxomfoat xal wardatat 
kal Badeiy | xiéwecr’ drorivey dpybpwv & Kxparwad\ns—a reminiscence apparently of 
Epicharmus (Athen. 36d) & 6¢ wécvos x&uos, xrA, where Kaibel accepts Meineke’s 
conj. w&xos, but without sufficient reason. 
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Philodemus recalls (A.P. v. 112): jpacOnv: ris 8’ obxt ; Kexdpaxa: tis 
5’ dubnros Kkopwv. But, “lenit albescens animos capillus’’; there is a 
time for it and a time to put it by—xal, raifew dre xarpds, éraitaper, 
a conclusion like the Horatian ‘‘nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere 
ludum.’” 

A feature of the equipment of the erotic kuos was the musical 
instrument, or instruments, either the lyre (@tAdKwyos ryxris) which 
the single serenader must use, or the more vehement aids, played by 
an attendant. But just as “Bacchic frenzy and all similar emotions 
are most suitably expressed by the flute” (Arist. Pol. 7. 7), so the 
avs is the most characteristic instrument of such revelry—kapots Oupa- 
paxois TE TUyuaxiator véwy Tapoivwy orparndrdras (Pratinas [Ath.] 
617d). Tryphon in his ’Ovowacia: (Ath. 618c) named thirteen varieties 
of aiAnoes, of which the first is x®uos, the eleventh 6vpoxomixdy (7d 
5’ abré kal kpovotiOvpov). The exact meaning of this is not wholly clear 
to me, but apparently musical modes are meant suited to suggest the 
activities named. K&yos, Bovxodopds, rodeucxdr are intelligible, but it 
is if not difficult, at least amusing to fancy a music or a mode suited 
to accompany the demolishing of a door. Was it an accompaniment 
to deeds or to words? Doubtless in all reason the latter, and one 
might think of it perhaps as a kind of “program music” to accompany 
the poetical expression of the situation of the excluded lover clamor- 
ing for admission, with words which seemed the prelude to violence. 
As an example one might instance Ovid’s impatient and insistent 
refrain: “excute poste seram” (Am. i. 6). Oupoxomixdy, xpovaiPupor, 
mapaxavoibupov(gopuara) are sister-products of the nocturnal xpos, 
but their dispositions and natures are not the same. The first two are 
impatient, petulant, and end in violence; the last is plaintive and 
entreating, copious in tears, enduring of wind and snow and rain. In 
modern discussion of the type tapaxXavoifupov has assumed a generic 
value of designation which belongs to it neither by abstract right nor 
by usage. It is so far as I know cited from a single source (Plutarch 


1A brilliant and picturesque scene of such comastic U@pis is given by Herondas in 
the dicastic harangue of the IlopvoBocxés, the low pander who, in spite of consciousness 
of his despised trade, pleads for justice against the violence of one who has set fire to 
his door-frame, broken in his door, beaten soundly the pander himself, and maltreated 
one of his girls. How small his chance of recovery of damages was may be surmised from 
the notes of Donatus on the similar situation in the Adelphi (i. 2. 9 and 10). The recent 
edition of Headlam (Cambridge, 1922) gives an abundance of illustrative material. 
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Amator. 8) and can never have been in frequent use. A quaint epi- 
gram of Leonidas (A.P. v. 206) commemorates the dedication of their 
instruments to the Muses by two excellent musicians, Melo and 
Satyra, now advanced in years. Melo offers her flute and its box- 
wood case; Satyra, the friend of love, offers her pipe, the fellow-reveller 
by night of drinkers of wine (rév éorepov oivorornpwr aivyxwyov), with 
which all night long she shared the impatient anger of lovers at ob- 
durate doors.! 

For such scenes therefore in our three passages of Plautus we may 
detect behind occentare ostium the customary Greek words, kwudfeuv 
érl Ovpas. If it be asked why he did not employ for xwudtewv the 
Latin adaptation comissart, the answer is ready at hand that the Latin 
form (in the early language only in the supine comissatum) from the 
earliest times down to the Augustine age—and for the most part 
beyond—is restricted to the drinking bout (comissatio) which fol- 
lowed the cena, or which might be celebrated alone, and is not used for 
street revelry or for scenes of amorous adventure such as are embraced 
in the Greek xwudfev. Comissari contains only a part of the connota- 
tion of xwudafew, and indeed was felt almost as a word distinct from it, 
as is shown not only by the constant confusion of orthography 
(comessator for comissator, “quasi verbum ductum sit a comesus 
comesse’’), but also by the problem propounded in Plutarch (quaest. 
conv. viii. 6. 5) that Latin kwueooGror is derived from x@pos.? It was 
possible therefore for Plautus in the scene of the Persa 568 to use veni- 
ent ad te comissatum (cuurivew, cvvderveiv) side by side with occenta- 
bunt ostium (kwudoovra émi Oipas). 

The significance of xwudafew which lies outside of the Latin comis- 
satio was represented by various words which might be chosen to 
indicate the phase of xGyos uppermost in the speaker’s or writer’s 
mind. The idea of disorderly street revelry, without reference to 
erotic circumstance, is contained in the familiar Horatian lines: 


ebrius et, magnum quod dedecus, ambulet ante 
noctem cum facibus.® 


1 Reading with Meineke ovyxoréovoa. Cf. the critical note in ed. Didot. 

2 Cf. esp. Welcker, op. cit., p. 102: ‘‘Varia est vocis xpos potestas; ea quae hic obtinet 
Latino vocabulo, quum res non sit Latina, vix bene declarari potest.’’ Stephanus, 8.v. 
p. 2195. TLL, s.v. ‘‘Comissor.” 

3Cf. Lucian Bis Acc. 16: (Tlodéuwv) ds uel’ Huépay excopate dd ris &yopas wéons 
Warrpias txwy . . . . wcObwy del xal xparraddy, etc. 
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The aimless drunken wandering of the xwuaorns is suggested in the 
opening line of the graceful elegy of Propertius ii. 29: 
hesterna, mea lux, cum potus nocte vagarer. 

The music of the nocturnal visit, whether it be the serenade of senti- 
ment and entreaty or the noisy clamor of impatience and threat, by 
occentare, as in our Plautine passages, or by cantare. A good example of 
the latter is Persius v. 165, who used the familiar x®yuos scene of the 
Eunuchus, not from Terence as Horace does, but directly from 
Menander: 


an siccis dedecus obstem 
cognatis? an rem patriam rumore sinistro 
limen ad obscaenum frangam, dum Chrysidis udas 
ebrius ante fores extincta cum face canto? 


In each of these cases—ebrius ambulet, potus vagarer, ebrius canto— 
we have Latin renderings of uefiovra kwudfev.! The idea of motion 
which is present in kwudfev is preserved in ambulet vagarer, but could 
not be kept in canto. The Greek word in the sense of song or serenade 
implies a going, or having come, to that end, and hence the constant 
use of éi (xpés). Plautus obtains perhaps a suggestion of this meaning 
with the composition with ob (émi), and in the Curculio scene by asso- 
ciation with a verb of motion (“‘adeam ad fores atque occentem’”). He 
could the more easily dispense with a specific indication of motion 
since the word was in use in his day in the meaning—not wholly dis- 


1Cf. also Ovid Fasti v. 339: 


“Ebrius ad durum formosae limen amicae 
cantat, habent unctae mollia serta comae.”’ 
Ibid. iv. 109: 
“Primus amans carmen vigilatum nocte negata 
dicitur ad clausas concinuisse fores.”” 


Ibid. vi. 407 (x&uos é&vadcos). Apuleius Apol., p. 405, following the text of a comastic 
elegy: ‘‘habes crimen meum, quasi improbi comissatoris, de sertis et canticis compositum.” 

Old Cato (ap. Gell. xi. 2) reports that poets and those who “‘sese ad convivia ad- 
plicabant”’ were called ‘‘crassatores,’’ which may be a Latinizing of xwyuacrai: cf. 
Tacitus Ann. xiii. 25, of Nero, ‘‘qui grassaretur.”” The non-Roman character of the xSyos 
in all its aspects is marked by the words pergraecari (‘‘epulis et potationibus inservire,’’ 
Paul. ex Fest.), congraecare (‘‘aurum quod dem scortis quodque in lustris comedim, con- 
graecem,” Bacch. 743). Roman acquaintance with the Hellenic festal xyos appears 
from the honor granted to C. Duellius after the First Punic War, ‘‘ut revertenti a cena 
tibicine canente funale praeferretur’”’ (Liv. Epit. 17). Cato, doubtless from good source, 
is made by Cicero to comment: ‘quae sibi nullo exemplo privatus sumpserat: tantum 
licentiae dabat gloria’ (Cato Mai. 44, where see Reid’s note). 
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similar—of one who came before another’s door and spoke words of 
slander and defamation. 

It appears then that in all three instances of occentare in Plautus 
we have the situation of the lovers’ nocturnal x@yos, which ranges from 
a sentimental serenade, as in the Curculio, to such scenes of disturb- 
ance and violence as are implied in the Mercator and the Persa. The 
word is the equivalent, not of éradew, but of xwudfew él Oipas, 
érixwuatew Oipars, and the presence of ostiwm (fores) in all three of the 
passages is convincing confirmation of this conclusion. Just as in 
érixwpatew Obpas the preposition governs the case of @ipais, so in 
occentare ostium the noun is not the object of the verbal element 
cantare, but of the compounded preposition. The door is not “sung” 
or charmed to open, as our magical interpreters would have it, but 
the song or noise is produced at or before the door. In similar ex- 
amples the preposition is often repeated pleonastically (as if ‘‘oc- 
centare ob ostium, fores, aedes’’), and the usage is exactly parallel to 
the law which Festus cites from the XII Tables, “cuz testimonium de- 
fuerit, is tertiis diebus ob portum obvagulatum ito.” 

Usener, as we have seen, was quite in error in interpreting oc- 
centare in the Mercator and the Persa as referring to an act of protest 
of a scandalized community against the householder: Huvelin, 
Maschke, and Beckmann, while criticizing this conclusion, have 
erred in another direction in finding in the same word an act of magical 
incantation, directed toward overcoming the resistance of the barrier 
door. The magic of the Curculio need be no more than poetic fancy 
playing with comic persiflage upon the ancient motif of the personified 
door.! The magic implied in the scenes of the Mercator and the Persa 
is nothing but the violence of impetuous kwuacrai. 

When they urge further, in the words of Beckmann (p. 43),? that 
in the living language no place is to be found where occentare is used 
of the utterance of abuse or defamation (“‘quod infamiam faceret 
flagitiumve alteri’’—Cicero; or “‘convicium fecerit””—Festus) they argue 


1So certainly in the satirical burlesque of the young man’s exalted mood by his 
slave. Thus e.g. in v. 16 Phaedromus addresses the door: ‘‘salve, valuistin?’’ whereupon 
Palinurus: ‘‘ostium occlussimum, caruitne febris te heri vel nudiustertius, et heri cena- 
vistine?’’ Phaedrus: ‘‘deridesne me?’’ On personification of the door as source of rapa- 
kAavolOupor see Leo, Gott. gelehrt. Anz., CLX (1898) p. 748, and esp. Rh. Mus., LV (1900), 
607. Cf. Athen. 670d: crepavodor 5é ras T&v gowuevwv Obpas . . . . Kabamepel rivos Deod, 
and whole context. 


2 Similarly Maschke, p. 16, and Huvelin, pp. 410 ff. 
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from their conception of occentare as corresponding to érqéew, and 
have missed the true equivalence of the word and its sphere of associa- 
tions. But we have already seen abundantly that the most common 
description of the erotic xpos is a scene of noisy tumult, with ribald 
words sometimes of amorous solicitation, sometimes of upbraiding and 
abuse, whether directed against the door, the doorkeeper, the pander 
proprietor, or the obdurate mistress herself. Such kwuafev, the act of 
drunken kwuacrai, may come very close to Festus’ gloss: 

Occentassint antiqui dicebant quod nunc “convicium fecerit’’ dicimus, 
{ab obcantando) quod id clare et cum quodam canore fit, ut procul exaudiri 
possit: quod turpe habetur quia non sine causa fieri putatur. 

Though this is merely designated as the explanation of an archaic 
locution (antiqui dicebant), it doubtless includes reference to the same 
ancient usage of private redress or “‘self-help,’’ which Cicero reports 
as prohibited by law. It has however additional value as testifying 
to the currency of the word outside of the XII Tables. This was then 
a genuine Roman usage, the existence of which is attested at once by 
Festus’ gloss and by its legal prohibition. The hostile demonstra- 
tion before the house-door, which the gloss contemplates, might very 
readily, on the side of the injured party, reinforced by a group of his 
friends, be felt to have points of resemblance to the Greek erotic x@yos. 
Given then the designation occentare as already current for a situation 
of Roman life, it is not difficult to believe that the same word should 
have been employed for the nocturnal xGuos, when acquaintance with 
Greek manners introduced it, or for translation of xwudfew in scenes 
from Greek plays. The suggestions of the Latin word were by no 
means alien to its Greek counterpart.! In fact the Greek words them- 
selves—xwydfewv and derivatives—had passed from the idea of mere 
revelry and venial exuberance of youthful passion over to the notion 
of insolence and abuse. Thus Hesychius glosses xwudfe vBpife 
pera weOns: émixwpatw: xdevatw, wuxtnpifw: érixwpos: bBprorns, and 


1 The notion of plurality, which is original in xGyuos, was felt in convicium, whether 
from usage or from the component element con-. (Cf. Ulpian Dig. xlvii. 10. 15. 3-4.) 
The etymology is obscure: ‘‘quasi convocium” (Ulpian), or ‘‘a vicis’’ (Paul. ex Fest.). 
It is a curious coincidence that Latin sources should explain the etymology of xGuos and 
convicium in essentially the same way, i.e. a vicis =xwpats (Festus, s.v. ‘‘comoedia,” and 
Nonius, s.v. ‘‘convicium”’). The word is not confined to deliberate abuse, but is used also 
of raillery and coarse badinage: Seneca Med. 113, “‘festa convicia . . . . tocos,”’ and in 
describing the x@yor &vadXror (“ tiones navigantium’’) of Baiae the same author 
refers to the ‘‘canentium nocturna convicia’’ (Epp. li. 12). Many other passages could be 
instanced in which convicium is used for the noisy revelry and bfprs of the x@pos. 
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these glosses could be fully illustrated by examples from the living 
language of every period. 

That the same word, whether xkwudfeu or occentare, could be used 
for a purely sentimental serenade of entreaty (as in the Curculio) 
lies in the flexibility of the Greek term. It ranges all the way from 
solemn, joyous celebration, as in religious or nuptial rites and in festal 
reception of a victor, through scenes of genuine emotion and plaintive- 
ness, down to noisy situations of coarse harlotry and drunken violence. 
All these could form the activity of a x@uos (whether a company or, 
by easy extension, a single xwyaorns). The scenes which Plautus found 
prevailingly in his originals were situations of exclusion (or allusions 
to them), which lead naturally to disturbance and violence. He could 
apply to them therefore with easy analogy the Latin word familiar to 
his audience. 

I have noted above that in the phrase occentare ostium the noun 
is not the object of the verbal element, but of the preposition. That 
is, like xwudfew, the verb is intransitive or absolute, and this usage is 
confirmed by the gloss of Festus and by Cicero’s citation from the 
XII Tables. In both cases the full meaning is contained in the verb 
alone, and one must postulate for the text of the XII Tables merely 
the form si occentassi(n)t. When Beckmann therefore assumes (p. 44) 
with much confidence as demonstrable that the ancient law contained 
the words malum carmen occentare,' I will not argue with him on 
abstract probabilities: I would only point out that he is postulating 
for occentare a usage which is not supported either by Festus or Cicero, 
nor by the Plautine examples of the same word. An object is intro- 
duced only in interpretations obviously of later origin: ‘‘convictum 
facere’’ (Festus), ‘carmen condere quod, ete.” (Cicero), “malum carmen 
incantare’”’ (Pliny)—if indeed it be certain that this last is merely a 
variant form of occentare. 

From the general analogy of occentare to incantare, excantare, etc., 
and from the later example of obcantare, cited by Paulus in a magical 
context,? a plausible reason can be found for attaching to the word a 

10f which Pliny’s ‘‘malum carmen incantare” is a later version for intelligibility, 
p. 47. Similarly Huvelin, Tab. Magiques, p. 37. 


2 Paulus Sent. v. 23. 15: ‘quit sacra impia nocturnave, ut quem obcantarent defigerent 
obligarent, fecerint faciendave curaverint, aut cruci suffiguntur aut bestiis obiiciuntur.’’ I 
suspect that obcantarent in this place is merely an archaistic variation of incantarent, 
like mulier obcantata in Apuleius. Even though occentare in the XII Tables may be in 
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primitive magical significance, but confirmation of this meaning may 
not be derived from the Plautine examples. 


EXCURSUS 


Cicero’s version of the law of the XII Tables is cited by Augus- 
tine from the De re publica iv (Civ. Dei ii. 9): “st quis occentavisset 
sive carmen condidisset quod infamiam faceret flagitiumve alteri.”’ 
Skepticism as to the textual integrity of this version is at least as old as 
Scaliger, and the many reconstitutions which have been proposed may 
be surveyed in Dirksen and Voigt. In general it would seem that schol- 
ars have attributed to Cicero himself the amplification of his version 
from more primitive elements. Usener’s point of view seems to have 
fluctuated from initial acceptance (p. 3=p. 359) of the text, as essen- 
tially faithful, to a final version in this form (p. 18=p. 372): “‘si quis 
occentassit quod [=quo] flagitium alteri faciat,” and he attributes to 
Cicero all deviation from this (cf. n. 4 as amplified in Kl. Schr., p. 359). 
Beckmann assumes an original form “qui malum carmen occentassit”’ 
(p. 58) and, if I understand him aright, thinks that the text of Cicero 
presented such a version (‘‘si quis malum carmen occentavisset’’): 
that this was then amplified “‘propter faciliorem intellectum” by 
Augustine himself (p. 64). I am not concerned with possible recon- 
structions—slippery ground, as the history of the fragment shows— 
and I have no theory of the primitive text beyond the bare presence of 
the word occentare itself. The one thing that appears obvious however 
is that the clause sive carmen condidisset, etc. is an interpretative addi- 
tion, either to explain occentavisset or to supplement the law. It is not 
however due to Cicero, for he must have found it already there. 

The evidence is simple, but conclusive. In the Preface to the first 
book of the Tusculans! Cicero touches upon a topic very dear to him, 


origin magical, the tradition had been completely broken and lost, as the comment of 
Paulus on carmina famosa (v. 4. 15) plainly indicates. Whatever the age of the text 
which Paulus comments (and it is by no means certain that it is the lex Cornelia itself) 
it probably contained only the words qui sacra impia nocturnave fecerint, etc., to which 
ut quem obcantarent, etc., have been added as an elucidation. The whole passage breathes 
the atmosphere of the recrudescence of sorcery and witchcraft, with savage punish- 
ments, which belongs to the later empire (cf. Momrasen, Strafrecht, p. 925). The ex- 
ample of Paulus has really no evidential value for the question of occentare in the XII 
Tables. 


1Tusc. i. 1: sed meum semper iudicium fuit omnia nostros aut invenisse per se 
sapientius quam Graecos aut accepta ab illis fecisse meliora.”’ iv. 1: ‘‘nostrorum hominum 
ingenia soleo mirari ... . maxime in eis studiis quae sero admodum expetita in hanc 
civitatem e Graecia transtulerunt.”’ 
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viz. the exaltation of Roman intelligence in contrast to Greek, and, 
where Greek origins could not be denied, the ability shown in the 
early and rapid development of such borrowings. He reverts to the 
same subject again in the Preface to the fourth book, and alludes to 
early evidences of literary culture at Rome derived from Pythagorean 
influences. In evidence he cites Cato’s report of heroic hymns sung to 
the pipe in praise of illustrious men: “‘ex quo perspicuum est et cantus 
tum fuisse descriptos vocum sonis et carmina.” His conclusion is merely 
an inference from Cato’s report. Proceeding a step farther he says: 
“quamquam id quidem etiam XII tabulae declarant condi iam tum 
solitum esse carmen; quod ne liceret fierit ad alterius iniuriam lege 
sanzerunt.”” As from the statement of Cato, so also here from the pro- 
visions of the XII Tables he infers the existence of carmina for a 
period antedating historical record or monuments. Both illustrations 
are cited in support of the general argument of the Preface, and aim to 
assign as much cultural development as possible to an early time. He 
therefore probably exaggerates Cato’s report into an early written 
literature, and similarly from the XII Tables he is at pains to draw the 
conclusion that poems of invective or abuse were composed—“iam 
tum condi.” This then must be evidence that Cicero was familiar 
with a version of our law which contained the clause sive carmen condi- 
disset. Certainly it would be preposterous to assume that Cicero was 
at once the author of this amplification, and then at a later time used 
his own amplification for an historicalinference. The clause must there- 
fore be pre-Ciceronian. Whether it represents a mere interpretation 
of occentare, or whether it is an addition elicited by the development 
of written literature may be left for the jurists to decide.! 


New Haven 


1 The ancient gloss occentavisset: concinnasset composuisset condidisset centonizasset 
is explained by Usener (n. 4) asin reality merely a gloss upon condidisset, and he assumes 
that the proper gloss upon occentavisset has been lost. But condidisset neither required a 
gloss, nor would the same word appear in such a gloss if it had been thought necessary. 
I venture to believe that the author of the gloss saw in oc-cent-are a verbal compound 
derived from cento, which he first interprets by concinnare, a word which is constantly 
used in later Latin of literary composition (TLL, s.v. l. 75, and cf. Ausonius, ‘Cento 
nuptialis: centonem vocant, qui primum hac concinnatione luserunt ... . [similem 
centonem] concinnare praecepit’’); componere condere then follow naturally as synonyms 
of concinnare, and finally centonizare. A conceivable, but less likely explanation might 
be sought in glosses which associate concinnare with canere, concinere (Priscian iii. 467; 
Nonius, p. 43; and glosses, s.v. ‘“‘concinnare’’). 





QUELQUES REMARQUES SUR LE PAPYRUS MATHE- 
MATIQUE N° 621 DE LA MICHIGAN 
COLLECTION 


Par Dr. Quipo VETTER 


Mr. F. E. Robbins a décrit dans cette revue! le papyrus mathé- 
matique gréco-égyptien no. 621, qui est trés intéressant. En nous 
appuiyant au papyrus Rhind, au papyrus du “Exploration Found,” 
décrit par Mr. Révillout, 4 la plaque byzantine, décrite par Mr. 
Thompson, et au papyrus d’Akhmim,? nous avons cherché 4 prouver 
la vraisemblance de l’hypothése concernant la division des nombres 
entiers chez les Egyptiens: 

Les Egyptiens ne divisaient pas dans notre sens, mais ils examinai- 
ent en multipliant (c’est en redoublant et en décuplant), combien de 
fois le diviseur est contenu dans le dividende. Ils ne divisaient directe- 
ment que par 2 et 10. Ils calculaient $ d’un nombre, en additionnant 
3 et 3 de ce nombre. Quand ils recevaient en divisant un résidu plus 
petit que le diviseur, ils décomposaient le quotient du résidu par le 
diviseur (r:d) en une série 4 termes décroissants, qui sont des fractions 
primitives pit+po+ ... , etc. On déterminait la premiére fraction p; 
par une des trois méthodes suivantes: 

1. On choisissait le dénominateur de 7; de la série 2% en partageant 


en deux le diviseur successivement jusqu’a p; tel, que dp,;= S était 
moindre que r. 

2. On choisissait le dénominateur de p; de la série 3.2%! en cal- 
culant $d et en partageant ce nombre en deux successivement jusqu’a 


d , ; 
pi tel, que dpi= 3 9c était moindre que r. 


1 XVIII, 328 ff. 


2T. E. Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, London, 1923; E. Révillout, 
Mélanges sur la métrologie, l'économie, politique et U'histoire de ancient Egypte (Paris, 
1895), pp. 71 et ss.; Thompson, ‘‘A Byzantine Table of Fractions,’’ Ancient Egypt 
(1914-15), pp. 52 ff.; J. Baillet, ‘‘Le papyrus mathématique d’Akhmim,” Mém. publ. par 
les membres de la Miss. Arch. Frang. au Cairo, IX, fasc. No. 1. Je désignerai ces papyrus 
par R, E, T, et A. 

3Q. Vetter, “Egyptské déleni” (La division égyptienne), Véstn. Krdl. Cés. Spol. 
nauk, t¥. II (1921-22), No. XIV. 
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3. On choisissait un autre dénominateur que les précédants et le 
calculateur essayait d’arriver 4 un résultat acceptable. Ce qui 
décidait, c’était la divisibilité du diviseur ou on cherchait se servir 
d’un nombre arrondi ou, si le diviseur était impair et égal 4 2/+1, on 
pouvait aussi choisir le dénominateur /+1, etc. 

On commengait ordinairement par la méthode premiére, alors par 
la plus simple. Si le résultat n’était pas acceptable, on passait 4 la 
deuxiéme et enfin 4 la troisiéme méthode. 

Par ces méthodes n’était le plus souvent déterminé que le premier 
terme de la décomposition, rarement quelques premiers. Si les frac- 
tions primitives pi+ ... + étaient ainsi déterminées; on formait 
le produit n(pi+ ... +p;), exprimé par des fractions primitives, et 
on le soustrayait du dividende, c’est 4 dire 


mn=r—n(pit ... +p). 
Supposons que 7; est moindre que 2 ou que 


n=ete + wit i 


ot ¢=0, 1. Par conséquent il résulte Pasa; , ete. 
ifi4-1 

Nous trouvons ces méthodes dans la grande tabelle du pap. R. 
Dans les tabelles, ot il y a des séries des quotients 1:d, 2:d, etc., on 
trouve souvent un raisonnement, dans lequel est le germe du raisonne- 
ment par recurrence, car on déduit du quotient connu r:d le quotient 


suivant (r+1):d en additionnant : Dans le pap. A la tendance est 


évidente de commencer la série pi+-pe+ ... , etc., par la plus grande 
fraction possible. 

Si l’on compare de ce point de vue le pap. 621 avec les autres 
tabelles semblables, on voit que celui-la est l’intermédiaire de la 
grande tabelle de division de R 4 la tabelle de division de A et qu’il 
s’approche par ses méthodes spécialement 4 E. Nous allons examiner 
surtout les quotients qui différent de ceux de A. 

On se sert dans le pap. 621 souvent du raisonnement de r:d a 
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(r+1):d, voir 3:10=4 345 comme dans R,! 7:10=} + comme dans A, 
tandis que dans R il y a } #5, 7:11=4 +; a's comme dans E, 9:12= 
$ vz, 3:14=% 7; comme dans E, 5:14=} 3 »5 comme dans E, 
9:14=} 4, 4:15=4 ;'; comme dans R et E, tandis qu’il y a } zy dans 


T et A, 11:15 =} 4 3/5 était déduit du quotient précédent aussi in- 
correct 10:15=4 4 au lieu de } %, 3:18=4 +5, 5:18=}4 4, 11:18=44 
et 14:18=# 4. 


Des autres quotients, qui différent de ceux des papyrus cités 1a- 
dessus, les plus intéressants sont les quotients 1000:7 et 4000:7. Dans 
la premiére division se trouve le quotient 6:7=} 4 zy comme dans A, 
tandis qu’on a 97:7=13+4=13} 4 3; v's dans la prouve du no. 33 
de R. L’auteur du pap. 621 a probablement calculé d’aprés la méthode 
1 et 2 ainsi: 


“ tw f 

‘A a 
2... 43 \4 2. 28 

\d we 24 Total \6 ... 42 ... } 


Dans la deuxiéme division se trouve le quotient 3:7, qui était 
probablement calculé d’aprés les méthodes 2 et 3 ainsi: 


3:7=43 rs as 

A a oe 

% .. 43 2... 14 
“Son OF \4 2. 27 


oo Total \5 ... 35... } 
Nols eb ts ts =4 fo ote 
Résidu ... $ 

La division 2:91 dans la grande tabelle de R montre que les Egyp- 
tiens connaissaient la somme § 3'y yy =, parce qu’on y calcule 1 $35 + 
$ y= 2? 

Le quotient 2:13=4 4; est aussi dans A, tandis que dans R, on 

1 Peet, op. cit., p. 50. 


2 Ibid., p. 46. Je traite des sommes semblables dans le calcul ‘‘sekem’’ dans mon 
article ‘‘Egypts ké zlomky” (Fractions égyptiennes) C&s. pro pést. mat. a fys. LII, 
p. 169 nn. 
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trouve § y's +z; dans le pap. 621 le quotient 8:15 est égal 4 5 4, tandis 
qu’il y a } yy dans T; enfin au lieu du quotient 12:15=3 75 sy ilya 
> 4 voy dans A et T. Ces divisions étaient probablement calculé de 
cette maniére: 
2:13=} y : 8:15=}} 
: pers BS a 
Trouver \} ... %... 10 
. oo 


1 
IO ce 


. 


Total 4 } ... 


Total \7 ... 


Total 3 ys ay - 
Pracug, Université Cuartes IV 
AvriL, 1925 





REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
PANHELLENIC LEAGUES! 


By J. A. O. LARSEN 


The impression has long prevailed that representative govern- 
ment, in the sense of a government that has as one of its main organs 
a body of representatives authorized to act for their constituents 
without submitting their decisions to these constituents for approval, 
was entirely unknown to the Greeks and Romans. To give an illus- 
tration, Lord Bryce? tells us that in Greek and Roman times “repre- 
sentative government was unknown It does not seem to have 
entered the thoughts of any among the philosophers or constitution 
framers.’”’ The prevalence of this view is probably largely due to Free- 
man, who categorically denies the knowledge of the ancients of repre- 
sentative government.* In recent times, the investigations of special- 
ists pointing out instances of representation have begun to cause a 
change in the point of view not only within their own circle but also 
more extensively among the students of history and politics.‘ 

New light has been thrown on the question by an inscription re- 
cently discovered at Epidaurus.’ The study of this document has 
shown that it deals with a federal league, and, further, that this league 
is a Panhellenic, or more properly, Hellenic league. Unfortunately, 
the inscription is badly mutilated, but one of the things dealt with in 
detail in the part preserved relatively intact is the federal synedrion. 
Therefore, it has now seemed an opportune time for making a study 
of representation as found in the Hellenic leagues presided over by 


1 This paper was read, in a shorter form, at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association at Berkeley, California, on November 30, 1923. 
The writer is indebted to Professor W. S. Ferguson, of Harvard University, for drawing 
his attention to the importance of the subject and for reading through the MS and mak- 
ing valuable suggestions. 

2 Modern Democracies, I, 167. 

3 History of Federal Government (2d ed.), pp. 166, 211-12. 

4Cf. Henry J. Ford, Representative Government (New York, 1924), pp. 89-92. 

5 See SEG (Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum), I, 75, and the articles referred 
to there. Cf. also Cary, ‘‘A Constitution of the United States of Greece,” Classical 
Quarterly, Vol. XVII (1923). 
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Philip II of Macedon and later kings. The present study will limit 
itself to this subject and will make no effort to deal with representa- 
tion in its relation to the government of the city-state nor stop to 
demonstrate that the reason it was not used more extensively there 
was not ignorance of the institution but lack of the need of it. The 
type of representation dealt with is that of a federal state where repre- 
sentatives are assigned to the constituent states in proportion to their 
size or strength, and where these representatives are looked upon as 
acting for the constituent states so represented. 

It is necessary, first, to make a few remarks about the inscription 
already referred to. Fortunately, after the studies of Wilcken and 
Roussel,! it is now possible to take for granted that Supplementum 
Epigraphicum Graecum, I, 75, constitutes one document, and that this 
is a treaty. 

It ought not to cause any surprise that detailed information re- 
garding the composition, authority, and method of procedure of the 
federal synedrion, information that properly belongs to some sort of 
constitution or constitutive law, is embodied in a treaty. For if powers 
so far independent of each other are to unite and form a league, how 
are they to regulate their relation to each other unless they do so by 
means of treaties? Furthermore, Wilcken has pointed out that in the 
Hellenic league presided over by Philip II and later by Alexander the 
Great, stipulations concerning such things as the freedom and auton- 
omy of the members, the protection of the existing constitutions of the 
constituent states, the prevention of revolutions, and the preserva- 
tion of peace between members were included in treaties that served 
as constitutions for the league.? In the same way, the Epidaurian in- 
scription also embodies the constitution of the league referred to in it. 

This does not mean that each league must involve one and only 
one treaty. When new members joined, a new treaty would be drawn 
up, and thus there might be as many as one for each member. How- 
ever, in the Hellenic league referred to in our inscription, this was not 
the case. Near the end of the document, there is a list of members 


1 Wilcken, Uber eine Inschrift aus dem Asklepieion von Epidauros, Sitzungsbe- 
richte der preussichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse (Berlin, 1922); 
Roussel, Le Renouvellement de la Ligue de Corinth en 802, Revue Archéologique, XVII 
(1923), 117 f. 


2 Wilcken, op. cit., p. 134. 
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subscribing to the treaty. The Eleians and Achaeans are mentioned, 
and other names have, without doubt, been there but dropped out. 
However, there is not room for the enumeration of all members of the 
league. Therefore, considering that the Eleians and Achaeans are 
mentioned, and that the inscription was set up at Epidaurus by one 
of the contracting parties, it seems safe to conclude that our docu- 
ment is a treaty by which a group of Peloponnesian states joined the 
league. Whether this was the first treaty drawn up when the league 
was organized or not, it is natural that it contains a complete state- 
ment of the constitutional law of the league, for copies of the treaty 
posted in convenient centers by the various constituent states served 
to make the members of those states acquainted with the laws of the 
league.’ 

The question of the date of the inscription and the identity of the 
particular Hellenic league to which it refers can also be considered 
settled with a fair degree of certainty. The best clue to the date is the 
use of the word “king” in the plural. This implies a joint kingship and 
indicates that certain questions required action by both (or all) the 
kings concerned. The joint kingship referred to must be that of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes and his father, Antigonus. It is thus seen that the 


inscription deals with the revival of the Hellenic league by Demetrius 
in 303 or 302 B.c.® 

It is next necessary to try to determine the relation of the Hellenic 
league of Demetrius Poliorcetes to the other Hellenic leagues. On 
this point we owe much to a study by Wilcken.* He points out that 


1 SEG, I, 75; III, 20 f. 


2Cf. Wilcken, Sitzwngsberichte, Berlin (1922), pp. 136-37. The writer, however 
disagrees with Wilcken’s statement that we should naturally expect a list of all members. 
For other explanations, see Kougeas, Té Kowvdy rv ‘EXAQvwr kar’ éxvypadhy "Emdabpou, 
"Apxasodoyixy "Ed@nuepls (1921), pp. 46 f. Roussel, Revue Archéologique, XVII, 136-38; 
and Wilhelm, Anzeiger of Vienna Academy, 1922, p. 69. The text of SEG here follows 
Wilhelm. 

3 For more detailed discussion of the date of the inscription, see the articles referred 
to under SEG, I, 75. The theory of the original editor, Kavvadias, that the inscription 
contains documents belonging to the Achaean league in the days of Antigonus Doson, is 
scarcely worth discussing any longer. Kougeas accepts the date of Kavvadias and 
identifies the kings of the inscription with Antigonus Doson and Philtp V, but believes 
that the league referred to is not the Achaean league but the Hellenic league of the time. 
In a postscript added to his article in Ap. Ed. (1921), he attempts without success to 
defend this date against Wilcken, who favors the earlier date now generally accepted. 


* Alexander der Grosse und der korinthische Bund, Sitzungsberichte, Berlin (1922). 
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the treaty between Philip and the Athenians in which the latter pledge 
their allegiance to the Hellenic league! was intended to be permanent, 
for the oath contained a promise not to overthrow the kingdom of 
Philip or his descendants. Thus when Philip died, the Hellenic league 
lived on, and the son who succeeded him as king of Macedon also in- 
herited his father’s position as hegemon, or head of the league. When 
the Greeks showed signs of unrest, he entered Greece and had one 
power after another recognize him as hegemon of the Hellenes. This 
was done by the Thessalians and minor powers of Northern Greece, 
and also by the council of the Amphictyonic league. Then when he 
drew near, the Athenians sent their apology for having been slow to 
do the same. Next he called a special meeting of the regular synedrion 
of the league? at Corinth. At this meeting, Alexander, like his father 
before him, was elected strategos autokrator, ‘“commander-in-chief 
with full powers,” for the war against Persia.® 

1 Dit., Syl. (3d ed.), 260. 

2 of avedpeberv elw0dres (Diod. xvii. 4. 9). 


3 The account given above is based on an acceptance of Wilcken’s theory that the 
title of orparnyds abroxparwp was distinct from that of #yeuwv. The latter was the title of 
the king as permanent head of the league, the former was his title as general in charge 
of a certain definite war undertaken by the league. In the case of Philip, he holds that the 
hegemony was given him by a congress of ambassadors which organized the so-called 
Corinthian league, while the title, strategos autokrator, was voted him by the regular 
synedrion at a later meeting. See Wilcken, Beitrage zur Geschichte des korinthischen 
Bundes, Sitzungsberichte, Munich (1917). The writer, however, feels that in his Alez- 
ander der Grosse und der Korinthische Bund, Sitzungsberichte, Berlin (1922), Wilcken 
should have taken the additional step of recognizing that Alexander at the meeting in 
Corinth in 336 did not formally renew the league but only had himself elected strategos 
autokrator for the war against Persia. This is based on an analysis of the literary sources. 
The chief evidence is found in Diod. xvii. 4. 9 and Arriani. 1. 2. The only action attrib- 
uted to the synedrion by Diodorus is the election of Alexander as orparnyds abroxparwp 
tis ‘EXAdéos and the vote to participate in the war against Persia. Arrian, to be sure, 
mentions that Alexander demanded the hegemony of the expedition against the Persians 
which had been voted to his father, Philip. By this expression, not the hegemony of the 
league but the special command against Persia must be meant. This solution involves 
the conclusion that Arrian’s terminology here is extremely loose. This is borne out by 
the whole connection. Thus, in the same sentence, he speaks as if participation in the 
meeting was confined to the residents of the Peloponnese. This is clearly impossible 
in a meeting of the Hellenic league. 

It might be urged that the league was renewed by the embassies that according to 
Diodorus were told to appear at Corinth. This renewal was then followed by a special 
session of the synedrion at which the war resolutions were adopted. But is it being too 
bold to suggest that the solution to the statement about the embassies is found in Ar- 
rian’s remark, which seems to limit participation in the meeting to residents of the Pelo- 
ponnese? Wilcken has shown (Sitzungsberichte, Berlin [1922], pp. 99f.) that before 
Alexander summoned the meeting at Corinth, he had been acknowledged as hegemon 
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The misunderstanding between Alexander and the Greeks may 
have been due in part to a failure on the part of the latter to under- 
stand the principle of heredity in spite of the clear statement of it in 
their treaties. Unaccustomed as they were to any form of constitu- 
tional monarchy, they may have felt that their obligations came to an 
end with the death of Philip, to whom the promises had been made. 
If this was the case, Alexander was speedily able to convince them of 
the error of their ways and to induce them to acknowledge his heredi- 
tary right to the hegemony of the league. 


by the states of Northern and Central Greece. In the case of Athens, an apology was 
sent because the city had been so slow to render its allegiance. Thus, it would seem that 
the natural course would be to send an embassy to Alexander for this purpose immedi- 
ately after the death of Philip. Since this had not been done by a great number of states, 
Alexander, after he had received the allegiance of the other Greeks, suggested that 
the Peloponnesians send their embassies for this purpose to Corinth. At the same time, 
a special meeting of the synedrion was called, but Diodorus implies that there was 
nothing new about the synedrion (oi ouvedpebev elwdres). Read in this light, Arrian 
gives us the information that all Pelopponesians except the Spartans complied with 
Alexander’s request to send ambassadors and acknowledge their allegiance. Arrian 
seems to have taken his account from an excellent source, but to have made a brief and 
careless excerpt which is used merely as an introduction prefacing the account of 
Alexander’s military achievements the same year. 

The explanation here suggested has the advantage that it makes use of the text of 
Arrian as it stands without requiring any emendation. Droysen (Geschichte des Hellenis- 
mus Vol. I [2d ed.], Part I, p. 161 and n. 2), adopting from Niebuhr the emendation 
évrds IlvAGv for évrés TleXorovvjoov, used the passage as an argument to prove that the 
Corinthian league was confined to the Greeks south of Thermopylae. This position has 
once for all been proved untenable by the discovery of Philip’s treaty with a list of mem- 
bers which shows that Greeks beyond Thermopylae were also included. This point is 
discussed by Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden, Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-hist., Klasse CLXV (1911), 

There remains to be dealt with an inscription which is quoted by Beloch definitely 
as a fragment of the treaty by which the league was renewed (Griechische Geschichte, 
Vol. III (2d ed.], Part I, p. 612, n. 3). Wilhelm, who has contributed most to the inter- 
pretation of the fragment, is less positive in his statement. See Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 
44-48, and IG, Vol. II (2d ed.), Part I, 329. The inscription is very fragmentary but 
clearly contains arrangements made by Alexander the Great with the Greeks. The sec- 
tion preserved contains references to the fixing of pay of soldiers and to arranging for 
their food supply. This is immediately followed, as it seems, by a section providing for 
the inscribing of the treaty at Pydna. This inscription, however, cannot possibly be 
used as a proof for the renewal of the Corinthian league by Alexander. There is nof, 
enough preserved to make its character certain. If, however, as Wilhelm implies, the 
section we have is from the very end of the inscription, it is not likely to be a formal 
treaty, for there is no room for the oath. It might just as well contain some provisions | 
due to a regular decree of the synedrion. It is known from the literary sources that the 
synedrion of 336 passed at least one decree concerning war with Persia. It is therefore | 
likely that the inscription gives us a fragment of such a decree. However, it must be | 
remembered that the synedrion met several times during the reign of Alexander, and it is | 
perfectly possible that the decree is one passed at one of the later meetings. 
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From the foregoing discussion, it is seen that it is safe to treat the 
Hellenic league under Philip and Alexander as a unit and to supple- 
ment our information for the times of one with information from the 
times of the other. For it has been seen that Alexander entered into 
no new treaties on the subject, but that the league under him con- 
tinued to have as its constitution the earlier treaties of Philip and the 
Greeks, of which an example has been preserved.! It is even possible 
to take an additional step and affirm that institutionally the league 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, to which the Epidaurian inscription belongs, 
can be considered as being, in the main, one with the earlier league. 
This statement is not based exclusively on the argument that Deme- 
trius naturally would copy the earlier institutions, but the literary 
evidence, though unfortunately scant, is enough to make historians 
agree in connecting the league of Demetrius with that of Philip and 
Alexander.” It must be remembered, however, that Demetrius prob- 
ably introduced several changes in detail. On the other hand, the 
position of the Hellenic league of Antigonus Doson is different. 
Though it too certainly imitates the earlier leagues, the intervening 
time is now so much longer that the likelihood of change is greater. 
As a matter of fact, the constituent members of the league of Doson 
are known to have possessed greater independence than those of the 
earlier leagues. To sum up, the league of Antigonus Doson must, at 
least to a certain extent, be considered something apart, while the 
leagues from Philip II to Demetrius Poliorcetes institutionally con- 
stitute a unity. 

It is now possible to proceed to the main subject before us, the 
study of representation in the Hellenic leagues from Philip Il to De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. The institution of the league around which this 
investigation must center is the federal synedrion. Fortunately, the 
part of the Epidaurian inscription that is best preserved is the one 
dealing with this question. Yet not even this section is complete but 
has to be supplemented with material from other sources. It is, never- 
theless, now possible to,assert that the league had a federal assembly 


1 Dit., loc. cit. _ 


2So Thirlwall, Grote, Droysen, Niese, Kaerst, and Beloch. All are not equally 
explicit in their statements about the league, but at least compare the hegemony of 
Demetrius with that of Philip and Alexander. 
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in which the members were represented in proportion to their size, 
that the representatives had full power delegated to them by their 
constituents and could take final action without referring questions 
back to the home authorities, and that the assembly was the highest 
authority in the league, aside from the hegemon and his personal rep- 
resentative, for every branch of government including the judicial. 

The most important source for representation in proportion to 
the size or strength of the constituent states is Philip’s treaty with 
Athens.! There is appended to this a list of states with numerals at- 
tached. This is treated by Wilhelm as a list of votes or representa- 
tives allowed the states in the assembly, but it has also been suggested? 
that it rather gives the list of the number of votes cast in a meeting 
for some measure. This measure, then, would have to be one of such a 
nature that it was published at Athens on the same pillar as the treaty 
by which that city pledged its allegiance to the Hellenic league. Such 
a decree, Wilcken thinks, may have been the resolution of the syned- 
rion deciding on the national war with Persia. This resolution, he 
believes, must have been adopted unanimously. The latter explana- 
tion is probably the more plausible, for why should the treaty by which 
Athens joined the league have appended a list of the number of repre- 
sentatives of all members of the league? However, for the present 
purpose, it makes little difference which of these two solutions is 
adopted. According to either explanation, the list is one of members 
of the league with the number of their votes or representatives in the 
synedrion of the league. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to go much farther than to say 
that we know that there was at least an approximation toward repre- 
sentation in proportion to size or strength. The determining factor 
would scarcely be population in the strict sense of the word, but rather 
the strength of the military force of the state. The relation of this to 
the population would vary with the constitution of the state and the 
number of resident aliens within it. The number of votes of the states 
and groups mentioned in the extant part of the inscription varies from 

1 Dit., lec. cit.; Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden, Sitzungsberichte, Vienna CLXV (1911). 


? Hiller von Gaertringen in Wilcken’s Beitrage sur Geschichte des Korinthischen 
Bundes, Sitzungsberichte, Munich (1917), pp. 36-37. Wilhelm rejects the solution of 
Hiller von Gaertingen and reaffirms his own earlier solution (Anzeiger of Vienna Acade- 
my [1922], p. 63). 
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one to ten, and the variation is fairly well in accordance with our 
ideas of the relative population of the different sections of Greece. This 
whole question has been studied by Wilhelm! who accounts for thirty- 
seven seats. The same scholar also concludes that if only the lines of 
which parts are preserved were filled in, it would be found that the 
names preserved include only two-fifths of those originally found in 
the list,? but, as he remarks, there were almost certainly more lines 
of which no parts have been preserved. Thus it seems that one hun- 
dred is a minimum estimate of the number of members in the synedrion 
when the league was first organized, but it is likely that the number 
was a great deal larger. Furthermore, if, as seems likely, Alexander 
later during his wars expanded the league,* the number of members in 
the synedrion must have been proportionally increased. 

The evidence for representation in proportion to the strength of 
the state has so far been taken from the treaty of Philip. The Epidau- 
rian inscription does not contain any information on this point of 
equal value, but, as Wilcken has pointed out,‘ it does give enough to 
indicate that Demetrius continued the system of Philip. In one pas- 
sage, it forbids any member of the league to have more than one of the 
five proédroi;> and in another, the fine to be paid by the constituent 
states per day for each representative they failed to send to the meet- 
ings of the synedrion is stipulated. Both passages clearly imply that 
some states had more than one representative. Furthermore, the 
fact that it is possible to imagine that two or more representatives 
from one state might be included among the proédroi implies that the 
representatives acted as individuals and not as members of a delega- 
tion, that is, that the method of voting was not one vote per city but 
one vote per member.’ 

In the distribution of seats among the members, the unit was not 
always the city-state but was frequently ethnic groups, leagues, or 
groups of cities arbitrarily combined like the lesser cities in the Boeo- 

1 Attische Urkunden, pp. 21-31. Cf. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, p. 29. 

2 Attische Urkunden, p. 4. 

3 See continuation of this article, Classical Philology, January, 1926. 

4 Sitzungsberichte, Berlin (1922), p. 141. 

5 SEG, I, 75; II, 23. 6 Ibid., I, 75; I, 36-38. 


7 Cary, Classical Quarterly, XVII (1923), 142, thinks that each state probably did 
not have more than one vote. He, however, gives no conclusive proof. 
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tian league. In the list attached to the treaty of Philip, many of the 
names are those of ethnic groups. Of these, some may have been or- 
ganized as leagues (xowd), and some may have constituted looser 
groups. In the cases of some lesser ethnic groups, two or three of these 
are joined together.? The only city-state whose name is found on the 
stone is Thasos. Cephallenia should probably be classed as a group of 
city-states artificially joined together.? That other city-states as such 
must have belonged to the Hellenic league, at least in the days of De- 
metrius, is indicated by the Epidaurian inscription.‘ The same in- 
scription, however, also shows that some of the members were classed 
as ethne, and ethnos is used alongside of polis as the only other name 
applied to the constituent members of the league.® Similarly, in the 
league of the Greeks during the Lamian War, the members were 
classed as poleis and ethne.® Thus, in these cases, ethnos is used to des- 
ignate any unit within the league that could not be classed as a city- 
state. When Philip II organized his Hellenic league, it seems that such 
units were favored, and that where they did not exist, they were cre- 
ated, at least for the purpose of representation, by coupling together 
lesser groups or cities.? Under Alexander, we also hear of some sort of 
central organizations of the Achaeans, the Arcadians, and the Boeo- 
tians.§ These must have been units within the Hellenic league. This 
preference for larger units was probably kept up also under Deme- 
trius.? The reason for the prominence of the city-state in the Epidau- 
rian inscription is probably that many of the larger units were very 
loosely organized, and that therefore the responsibility for performing 


1 Dit., loc. cit. 


2 Cary, op. cit., Vol. XVII (1923), p. 142, n. 4, claims that the fact that some of the 
lesser states of Greece had separate representation shows that Wilhelm, who first 
treated the question in his Attische Urkunden, was wrong in thinking that states were 
grouped together by Philip. However, the very states he quotes for proof are shown by 
the inscription not to have had separate representation but to have been grouped with 
other states. 


3 Birchner in Pauly-Wissowa, XI, 203-4. 

4 SEG, I, 75. See especially II, 23. 

5 Ibid., I, 75; II, 23. 6 Diod. xviii. 10. 5. 
7 Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden, pp. 30-31. 

8 xowwol aidAdoyor. Hypereides, Against Demosthenes, 18. 

® Wilcken, Sitzungsberichte, Berlin (1922), p. 137. 
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their duty to the league was placed on the individual cities within 
these units. Then, too, the habit of thinking in terms of the city-state 
may have caused the use of the word where some other mode of ex- 
pression might have been more happy. 

Unfortunately, our treaties contain no sections telling how the 
members of the league were to select their representatives. The in- 
dividual states were probably allowed to do this as they saw fit, but it 
can be taken for granted that the representatives, like ambassadors, 
were considered men intrusted by the state with a special mission, and 
so were never selected by lot but always chosen in some other way.! 
In the next place, it was stated above that except for the hegemon and 
his personal representative, the synedrion was the highest authority 
of the league, and that the representatives had full power delegated 
to them. This can easily be proved from the treaty of Demetrius, 
which explicitly states that decrees of the synedrion passed when 
there was a quorum present were binding.? The word used in the 
Greek® suggests that the decisions of the synedrion were final and that 
no authority whatsoever could alter them. Furthermore, the very 
next sentence provides that the representatives cannot be held to ac- 
count by their cities for their actions in the synedrion.* Thus, they 
were free to follow their own judgment and could not be controlled 
from home by the threat of punishment. Nor could the members of 
the league avoid obeying the decrees of the synedrion by withdrawing 
from the league whenever they chose. In the case of the league of 
Antigonus Doson, we have a definite statement that such withdrawals 
were illegal. When the Achaeans were considering forming an alliance 
with Rome, which meant seceding from the Hellenic league, some of 


1Dit., op. cit., 327, an Athenian decree in honor of Timosthenes of Carystus, 
who had served as a representative in the synedrion of the Hellenic league during the 
Lamian War, can be used as an argument jor the truth of the statement made above. 
It seems safe to conclude that he was a prominent citizen who had been selected for the 
position on account of his merits. 


2 SEG, I, 75; II, 18-19. Half the members are needed for a quorum. 


3 xipia. It is supplied by the editors, but the connection is such that there can be 
little or no doubt about the correctness of the emendation. 


4 SEG, I, 75; II, 20-21. Swoboda (Hermes [1922], p. 531) may be right in saying 
that this provision was inserted in the interest of the king to prevent the synedrion from 
being interfered with if it acted in his interest rather than in that of the constituents, but 
for the time being, it is enough to notice the institution without considering the motives 
that gave it birth. 
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their magistrates took the position that it was illegal both for the 
officials to put a motion and for the assembly to adopt one that was 
directed against the alliance with Philip V.! In the case of the earlier 
leagues, the destruction of Thebes must be considered punishment 
for an attempt to secede. The Epidaurian inscription also clearly im- 
plies that secessions were prohibited. The members of the league were 
forced to send representatives to the meeting of the synedrion and 
were fined if they failed to do so.2 Then, in a mutilated fragment of the 
inscription it is implied that the synedrion is to prevent revolutionary 
activities.* By revolutionary activities,‘ it is clear that attempts di- 
rected against the local authorities and not against the league authori- 
ties are meant. Thus, the central government was authorized to in- 
terfere with local affairs, at least to the extent of suppressing revolu- 
tions and protecting the existing form of government against all 
comers. We have similar evidence for the Hellenic league in the days 
of Alexander. Anyone who interfered with the existing constitutions 
was to be considered an enemy by all the members of the league.5 
Furthermore, the synedrion and other officials of the central govern- 
ment were to see to it that no changes of a startling or revolutionary 
character were introduced in any of the cities that ‘shared in the com- 
mon peace,” that is, were members of the league.* Then, too, the pro- 
visions made for the preservation of peace within the league, and the 
pledge contained in the oath both of the treaties of Philip and of De- 
metrius, that all should take up arms against any violator of the 
treaty,’ implies the supremacy of the central government and the 
whole over the individual members, for in case of a dispute about what 
constituted a violation of the treaty it would clearly be the central 
government that had the authority to decide. Finally, the subordina- 
tion of the members to the central government is shown in the require- 
ment that they contribute money to its support,® and supply soldiers 
when required by the league.° 

At first glance, the foregoing description might give the impression 


1 Livy xxxii. 22. 3. 5 Ps.-Dem. xvii. 10. 

2 SEG, I, 75; II, 36-39. 8 Tbid., 15. 

8 Ibid., I, 75; I, 27. 7 Dit., op. cit., 260; SEG, I, 75; III, 32-36. 
4 vewrepiopds. 8 SEG, I, 75; III, 11. 


9 [bid., I, 75; II, 40-44. The fines for failing to send troops are specified. 
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' that the synedrion was like the legislature of a modern federal state, 
and in fact one where the central government has a right to deal with 
any problem whatsoever and override any protests made by the con- 
stituent states. By the Greeks of the time, however, the league would 
be classed as an “alliance,” and its synedrion should rather be com- 
pared to the Assembly of the League of Nations than to the Congress 
of the United States. In the treaties that served as a constitution for 
the Hellenic league in the days of Alexander, it was provided that the 
Greeks—in other words, the members of the league—were to be free 
and autonomous.! This provision was no doubt included also in the 
treaty of Demetrius. Thus, it was provided in the first place that the 
members of the league were to be self-governing communities, and the 
provision against outside interference implied in this guaranty must 
have been directed first and foremost against interference with purely 
local affairs by the hegemon or the synedrion. In the second place, it 
was provided that the members were to be allowed to retain their own 
laws. This, according to the Greek usage of the word, would include 
both the civil code and the constitutional law. Thus, this provision 
means a guaranty to the effect that local institutions were not to be 
interfered with by the central authorities in their interest or in the in- 
terest of securing uniformity of law or practice, and that the members 
were to have the same right to preserve their local peculiarities as if 
there were no political ties between them and the outside world. 

The position thus outlined seems highly anomalous. On the one 
hand, there is a central organ of government with authority to over- 
ride all opposition from local sources; on the other hand, a guaranty 
of complete independence for the members of the league. The expla- 
nation lies in two opposing tendencies of the time, both represented 
in the organization of the league, the desire for the independence of 
_ the city-state, and the tendency toward Panhellenic unity represented 
by the political pamphlets of Isocrates, and, what is more important 
for the question in hand, by the power of the kings. The reconcilia- 
tion of the two movements, or the predominance of the one or the 
other, would depend on public opinion and the political situation of 
the time. For the present, it can at least be affirmed that the synedrion 
supplied one organ for a possible central government of the Greeks 


1 Ps.-Dem. xvii. 8. 
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according to a representative system, and that given time and the 
growth of a demand for unity, a development of this kind can be 
imagined. How far the movement actually went, it will be necessary 
to try to determine below after the discussion of the organs of govern- 
ment proper has been completed. 

After this consideration of the relation of the synedrion to the local 
authorities, it will next be necessary to take up the question of its re- 
lation to the other organs of the central government. These are of 
two kinds: the hegemon and his personal representatives, on the one 
hand, and those depending directly on the members of the league or 
the synedrion, on the other. The latter will be taken up first, and it 
will be seen that the synedrion was as supreme in relation to them as 
it was in relation to the local authorities. 

The presidency of the synedrion was vested in a board of five 
proédroi. In the time of peace, these were selected by lot from among 
the members of the synedrion. In order to prevent the predominance 
of any single state within the league, it was further provided that no 
two proédrot could belong to the same city or ethnos.! In the league 
of Demetrius, however, which was founded while he was engaged in 
war against Cassander, it was further provided that for the duration 
of the war, the presidency was to be held by the appointees of the 
kings.? The reading of the section dealing with this is unfortunately 
uncertain, and several emendations have been suggested. When, how- 
ever, it is borne in mind that the duties of the proédroz in time of war 
are mentioned in the document,’ the proper solution seems to be that 
the board of proédroi existed also during the war, but that for the 
time being they were appointed by the kings instead of being selected 
by lot.‘ 

The powers of the proédroi were considerable. During the war, 
that is, the war of Demetrius and his allies against Cassander, they 
had the right in co-operation with the kings or their personal repre- 
sentative to call special sessions of the synedrion and to determine the 
place for these meetings, and independently to determine the length 


1 SEG, I, 75; II, 21-23. 2 Ibid., I, 75; II, 36. 8 Ibid., I, 75; II, 12-17. 


*Cf. Kougeas, ’Apxaodoytx?) "Ednuepls (1921), pp. 37-39, and Roussel, Revue 
Archéologique, XVII (1923), 132-34. The writer on this point finds himself most closely 
in agreement with Kougeas. 
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of time the sessions were to last.! The last-named right would almost 
certainly belong to them in time of peace as well as war. Apparently 
at all times, they were the ones to send out summons to the members 
of the synedrion, the secretaries, and their assistants or clerks that 
also were required to be present.? Then when the meetings took place, 
they had complete control of the conduct of business.’ There is, »ow- 
ever, no information given about how the actual chairman of the meet- 
ings was selected.* It would be natural to expect him to be chosen by 
lot from among the five proédroi, but we have no statement that this 
was the procedure followed. As far as our document is concerned, all 
the authority is vested in the committee of five, and it is possible 
that they were allowed to select chairmen for the meetings of the 
synedrion in whatever way they saw fit. 

In the conduct of business, the proédroi acted as a probouleutic 
committee and determined the questions that were to be taken up for 
discussion by the synedrion.’ Anyone who wished to make any pro- 
posal or give any information to the synedrion was required to pre- 
sent a written statement to the proédroi, who in turn submitted the 
question to the synedrion.* This method apparently applied both to 
the memibers of the synedrion and to outsiders.’ Ambassadors who 
had any business to transact with the synedrion would apply to the 


1 SEG, I, 75; II, 12-17. 2 Ibid., I, 75; II, 23-25. 5 Ibid., I, 75; II, 25-28. 


4 The suggestion of Wilcken (Sitzungsberichte, Berlin [1922], p. 145) that the chair- 
man during the war was the personal representative of the king, and that during peace 
the king himself would serve as such, can no longer be defended. Cf. SEG, I, 75; II, 36, 
with Wilcken’s reading for the same passage. The interpretation followed in SEG is less 
forced than that of Wilcken and is almost certainly more nearly correct. As for the 
cases referred to by Wilcken (op. cit., p. 145, n. 3) as examples of the presidency of the 
hegemon, see for Philip at the war session at Corinth, Diod. xvi. 89. 3; for Alexander at 
Corinth, ibid. xvii. 4. 9; and for Alexander at Thebes, ibid. 14. 1 and Arrian 1. 9.9. In 
neither case does it seem necessary to the writer to conclude that the hegemon acted 4s 
chairman. At the two meetings at Corinth, it seems that the hegemon addressed the 
synedrion and influenced its decision, but he could just as well do this without himself 
occupying the chair. The case of Philip V (Pol. iv. 25) need not be considered here, but 
in his case, also, there is no need of concluding that he himself acted as chairman. 

8 SEG, I, 75; II, 25. 8 Tbid., I,'75; II, 28-32. 

7 Wilcken (Sitzwngsberichte, Berlin [1922], p. 144) thinks that the method was 
meant only for outsiders. The phrase xpnuarioa: rots ovvédpors, he feels, cannot well 
be applied to members. The writer, however, feels that the whole connection and the 
control by the proédroi of questions to be brought before the house shows that also 


members were required to follow the method indicated. Cf. Cary, Classical Quarterly, 
XVII (1923), 144. 
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proédroi and be introduced by them.! The proédroi were also charged 
with maintaining order during the meetings and were authorized to 
impose fines on disorderly members.” Finally, they seem to have been 
responsible for the correctness of the records of the synedrion. When 
a motion had been passed, they were required to turn over a copy of 
the decree to the secretaries while they themselves retained a sealed 
copy.* Thus, it would seem that the secretaries were not independent 
magistrates of any importance but simply clerks working under the 
direction of the proédroi, who supervised all government work in any 
way connected with the synedrion. Thus, it was natural that they 
were salaried by the league.* 

From the foregoing discussion, the great importance of the proédrot 
can be seen. Since they had a share in determining when and where 
special meetings of the synedrion were to be called, it is clear that 
they must have constituted a permanent board in charge of the ad- 
ministrative work of the government. Then when the synedrion met, 
they had complete control of its meetings and were even authorized 
to discipline its members. But, on the other hand, they were in turn 
responsible to the synedrion. Anyone who wished could lodge a writ- 
ten accusation against them with the next set of proédroit, who were 
then required to submit the case to the synedrion at the first session 
of its next meeting. This body would then act as a supreme court and 
try the accused officials.’ It would scarcely be correct to compare this 
to a modern cabinet responsible to parliament. The proédrot were not 
recognized leaders of the majority party and did not need to resign 
from office if they failed to retain the confidence of the house. Appar- 
ently all that was necessary was that they avoid any action that would 
make them liable to a criminal suit or an impeachment for treason. 
Nevertheless, this meant that in vital matters the proédroi could not 
afford to offend the synedrion too deeply. At any rate, it is significant 
that while the members of the synedrion could not themselves be held 
to account by their constituents, they were able to hold to account the 
higher government officials. Thus, at any rate, if the members had the 
courage to act, and circumstances made such action possible, the syn- 

1 SEG, I, 75; II, 26-27. 4 Ibid., I, 75; I, 24. 


2 Ibid., I, 75; II, 27-28. 5 Ibid., I, 75; II, 32-35. 
* Ibid., I, 75; II, 25-26. 
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edrion had the constitutional right to assume a vigorous and inde- 
pendent policy in federal affairs. 

Before leaving the proédroi, there is yet one difficult problem to be 
dealt with, namely, the significance of the fact that in the league of 
Demetrius the proédroi for the duration of the war were to be appoint- 
ed by the kings.! In the passage involved, the reading of the inscrip- 
tion is so uncertain that we are forced largely to fall back on conjec- 
ture. It is clear that the powers of the proédrot were so great that if the 
appointees of the kings were not subject to the regular control of the 
synedrion, it would be possible to employ them for depriving the syned- 
rion of all freedom of action. There is, however, no indication in the 
inscription that their position was different from that of the regular 
proédrot of the time of peace. Nor is it necessary to conclude that the 
fact that the kings appointed the proédroi meant that they were repre- 
sented in the synedrion, as Roussel is inclined to do.2 There may have 
been no difference between the proédroi in the time of war and peace 
except that during the war they were selected from among the mem- 
bers of the synedrion by appointment instead of by lot. The officials 
so selected would then be responsible to the synedrion in the usual 
way. Their appointment by the kings, however, would make it possi- 
ble for them to secure proédroi friendly to themselves. 

It is true that the league of Demetrius was founded with the pur- 
pose of strengthening the hands of Demetrius and Antigonus in their 
war against Cassander, and that it probably never functioned on a 
peace-time basis. It is also likely that the appointment of the proédroi 
largely placed the league under the control of the kings. This has, 
naturally, caused some to suspect that the liberal peace-time arrange- 
ments served no purpose whatsoever except to beguile the unwary. 
This may seem the correct solution if the league of Demetrius is viewed 
as an isolated phenomenon, but it is possible that when it is considered 
in relation to the earlier efforts at constructing an Hellenic league, a 
different conclusion will be reached. 

It is generally admitted that the league of Demetrius was a re- 
newal of the earlier league of Philip II and Alexander. It is further 

1 Tbid., I, 75; II, 36. Cf. p. 325 of this article. 


2 Revue Archéologique, XVII (1923), 134. 
3 Roussel, ibid., p. 139; Cary, Classical Quarterly, XVII (1923), 148. 
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known that when Philip founded the Hellenic league, he founded it as 
a permanent institution and that the resolution declaring a national 
war against Persia was passed at a later meeting of the synedrion of 
the league.! Thus, the original constitution of the league of Philip 
cannot well have contained any provisions for different procedure in 
time of war and peace. Yet it must have had some institution like 
that of the proédroi, and it is likely that the peace-time position of the 
proédrot.as described in the inscription of Epidaurus is copied from 
the earlier treaties of Philip. The provisions for a different procedure 
in the time of war are such as might be expected from Demetrius. 
When Philip founded his league, he was in actual control of Greece 
and was attempting to give the country a permanent and workable 
organization. On the other hand, when Demetrius founded his league, 
he was seeking to gain control over the country and founded the 
league as a means to thisend. Under the circumstances, it was natural 
that he should try to impress the public by a restoration of the Hell- 
enic league already favorably known to it, but at the same time try 
to keep this league entirely under his own control. This will explain 
the brevity and apparent ambiguity? of the passage providing for the 
appointment of the proédroi by the kings for the duration of the war. 


If the correctness of the foregoing argument is granted, it will be 
seen that the importance of the treatment of the proédroi in the Epi- 
daurian inscription is not that it reveals a tendency toward deceit and 
illiberality in the league of Demetrius, but that it makes it possible for 
us to get an impression of the position of the proédroz in the time of 
Philip II and Alexander. This position is, then, the one that has been 
described above. 


[To be continued] 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


1 See p. 316, n. 3, of this article. 


2 Since the passage is mutilated, it cannot be said for certain that it was ambiguous, 
but it is hard to see how in the brief space allotted to the statement the change caused in 
the institution of the proédroi by substitution of appointment for sortition can have been 
made clear. 











THE DATE OF THE ATHENIAN EPHEBEIA 
By J. O. Lorsera 


Since the publication of my review! of Mlle Brenot’s dissertation 
on the date of the Athenian ég@nfeia,? some matters have come to my 
attention that should certainly be considered in dating the institution. 
In spite of appearances, the present article is not a second review, but 
rather an attempt to consider more fully some of the points at issue. 
On some phases of the question it seems extremely doubtful whether 
we can ever come closer than conjecture. One of these is the interpre- 
tation of certain passages in Thucydides and Xenophon. One who has 
no theory to prove and who is familiar with the ephebeia as described 
by Aristotle is still tempted to identify the vewrarou’ and the wepimodout 
of Thucydides with the é¢n8o., who during their two years of train- 
ing, TepiToAovet THY xwpay and gpovpodar . . . . bo érn.® This in 
Thucydides is obviously the duty of the wepiodou, and by of vewrarot 
he conveniently designates the young Athenians, under twenty, who 
were employed on frontier duty é7ére oi wodéutor €oBadorev.® Failure 
to call them é78or is not convincing. Athenian writers are notoriously 
careless of technicalities. It happens that for this frontier duty there 
were also employed during the Peloponnesian War men over fifty, 
the regular limit of active military service.” To these Thucydides 
applies the term, oi rpeoBirarou, quite naturally. What more natural, 
then, than for him to disregard technical terms, if any existed, and use 
oi vewrarot to balance the other? To assume that all peripol: in Thu- 
cydides are mercenaries,* because some pertpoli, implicated in the 
murder of Phrynichus,® were non-Athenians, and because on occasion 


1 Classical Philology, XVII, 156. 
2 Recherches sur L’Ephébie Attique, Paris, 1920. 
*H. 33, 7. 4 iv. 67. 2. 5 Aristotle Constitution of Athens 42. 4-5. 
8 ii, 13. 7; Jowett, Notes, ad loc. 
7 Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eng.), p. 316; Lycurgus Leocrates 39-40. 
8 Foucart, Bull. de Corr. Hell. (1889), pp. 265 f. 
® viii. 92. 2; Lysias xiii. 76-78. 
[Cuassica, PatoLoay, XX, October, 1925] 330 
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the peripoli cross the frontier for attacks on Megara,' seems unwar- 
ranted. There is nothing in Aristotle’s account, to be sure, that sug- 
gests that the ephebi would be used for foreign service. But Aristotle is 
describing their activities in normal times. The tense days of the 
Peloponnesian War might well justify a change in routine and a brief 
absence in Megara, especially since there was no imminent danger on 
the frontier from the Spartans. Equally unwarranted does it appear to 
refuse to consider of vewrarot as épnGou mainly because their dress and 
equipment do not tally with the description given by Aristotle.? It is 
conceivable that changes had occurred in a hundred years in these 
details,* but even if not, we have here again a wartime picture. An 
é¢nGos patrolling the frontier in the piping times of peace might well 
remain vétu d la légére, but when the Spartans were expected it would 
be but natural and wise to equip the rangers with different armor. He 
who fails to admit this certainly pacem duello miscutt. 

This is, of course, a question of conjecture and interpretation and 
impossible of proof. But in the matter of the peripoli in Xenophon’s 
Vectigalia,* the case for the late origin is weaker. of re (raxOévres) 
gpoupety év rots ppoupiots, of Te weATAaSeELv Kal wepiToNeEty THY xwpar,5 
is too near the language of Aristotle to justify one in arguing that 
Xenophon has mercenaries in mind. More convincing even than the 
language employed is his reason for mentioning the peripoli. One of 
the advantages that he expects from his proposals is that increase in 
revenues will make it possible to obtain better service from the 
peripoli, ép’ éxacrots Tay Epywv Tis Tpodis amodibouérvns. This can 
hardly apply to &évo., hired for the service, who could not afford 
TepiTo\ety THY xXwpav unless they were paid a “living wage.” It is 
only applicable to citizen service, for which Aristotle tells us the state 
didwor ... . els THY TpodHv .... Tots 6’ épnGors Térrapas dBddovs.® 

Another passage in Xenophon has been interpreted to mean that 


1j, 105. 4; iv. 67. 2. 2 Brenot, p. 9. 


3 The great weakness of the late-origin theory, as suggested in my review of Mlle 
Brenot's work, is that it is applied in such a way that it leaves no room for changes or 
development in the ephebeia until after the period at which our full information about it 
begins. 

‘iv. 47, and especially 52. 

5 Ibid. 52. ° Op. cit. 3. 
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when the Memorabilia was composed the ephebeia had not yet been 
introduced and that no garrisons existed on the Boeotian frontier.! 
This proves too much, and can hardly satisfy those who advance it. 
It denies even the existence of mercenary peripoli. The tone of the 
passage has been disregarded. Socrates is represented as suggesting 
to Pericles, the younger, that the Athenians should equip the young 
men properly for raids into Boeotia from the mountains on the border. 
But this is not repurodelv Thy xwpar; it is the language of aggression, 
not of defense, as BAaBepods wev Tots rodeuiots etvac? and mopbéyres THY 
Bowriayv® show. 

It is not my intention to debate here all the passages that have 
been forced to yield more than they legitimately can.‘ Interpretations 
will continue to vary with individuals. But there are some vital mat- 
ters to which, so far as I know, attention has never been directed. 
These, it seems to me, make the late-origin theory untenable. A pas- 
sage in Plutarch offers some comfort to those of the older faith.’ He 
states that Alcibiades advised the Athenians “to make good by their 
action the oath that is regularly put in the temple of Agraulus to the 
ephebi,”’ kal rév év ’Aypaidov mpoBadddpuevor del Tots épnBots SpKov 
épyw BeBavodv. This can only mean that the institution existed in the 
days of Alcibiades or, at least, that Plutarch thought it did. This 
passage must have been overlooked by Mlle Brenot in assembling her 
material. There is nothing to indicate that she ever considered it. 
Such things will happen, but this is a serious accident. Even if one 
argues that it merely shows what Plutarch assumed to be the case, 
still it is necessary to attempt to show thst > was lamentably mis- 
informed. It is difficult to understand why Plutarch, 500 years after 
the event, should have thought it necessary to add this little touch 
about the ephebic oath. It must have been in his ‘‘authorities” such 
as, and whatever, they were. But testimony from writers better in- 


1 Mem. iii. v. 25-27; Brenot, p. 24. 

2 iii. v. 27. 3 Ibid. 4. 

‘ Especially such passages as Plato Laws 760B, in which it is just as probable that 
Plato had an existing institution in mind as is the assumption that this passage and 


others in Plato were responsible for the spontaneous generation of the ephebeia (Brenot, 
pp. 28, 41; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, 194). 


5 Life of Alcibiades, xv. 7. 
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formed than Plutarch of fifth- and fourth-century situations would be 
more convincing. Such testimony is not wanting. Even Demosthenes 
refers to the ephebic oath. We find him accusing Aeschines! of con- 
fusing the people about the Philip-question: 7d MuAriadou xal 7d 
Oeuorokréous Yhdiop’ avayryvwoKwv Kal Tov év TH THs "AyNabpov Tav 
éonBwv Spxov. The similarity between this and the passage in Plutarch 
is too close to be accidental. 6 év r@ rijs ’AyAavpou Spxos was apparent- 
ly a set form even in Demosthenes’ day. This speech must have been 
written nearly ten years before 335 B.c., the date at which Wilamowitz 
and Mile Brenot believe that the ephebeia was organized.” In fact, the 
institution must have been in active operation ca. 372 B.c. From this 
conclusion there is no escape unless we are to disregard plain evidence. 
The testimony of Aeschines is convincing: ék raidwy . ... amad- 
Aayels wepirodos Tis xwpas Tavrns éyevounv bb’ ern, kal robrwr duty 
Tovs cuvepnBous kal Tols G&pxovras .... paprupas mapéfouat® can 
only mean what it says. Mlle Brenot (p. 17) assumes that cvve@nBous 
merely means les jewnes gens du méme dge and that Aeschines refers to 
service with the mercenary peripoli, by which he supported himself 
and his family for two years.* This is working a thesis too hard. 
When Aeschines wishes to refer to his aequales he uses, naturally, the 


term #Akwrns.5 On one occasion he couples with it cvvédnBos.* Surely 
that is not merely a pleonasm.’ 

The orators are fond, to be sure, of ascribing to early “lawgivers”’ 
laws which they expect to quote, regardless of their real age. It is 
however difficult to believe that Lycurgus, a contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, could reasonably speak of the ephebic oath as one of of raXatol 


1 D.F.L. 303. Mile Brenot has apparently overlooked the importance of this pas- 
sage also. Reference to it is found in a note (p. 2), dealing with the importance of the 
temple of Agraulus, but there is no discussion of the obvious implication of the sentence. 

2 Brenot, p. 49. 

3 D.F.L. 167. The date of Aeschines’ birth was 390 B.c. 

4 The weakness of this argument has already been pointed out in my review (op. 
cit., p. 157). 

5 D.F.L. 168. 8 Contra Timarchum 49. 

7 Lack of evidence to show that his contemporary, Demosthenes, served as é¢nfos 
is of slight importance (Brenot, p. 18). There was no occasion to mention it. More 


than that it is not necessary to assume that service as épn8or was in all periods com- 
pulsory for all young Athenians (see Gilbert, op. cit., p. 313, n. 3, with references). 
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vouot kal Ta €0n rev €& dpxis Tatra KkaracKkevacdyrwyr' if the introduc- 
tion of the ephebeza antedated his speech against Leocrates by only five 
years.” In any case, Leocrates was a mature man. He was probably 
over fifty at the time of Chaeronea.’ To accuse him of violating the 
oath which all the citizens took, éwevdav eis 7d AnEvapxtxdv Ypayparetov 
éyypaddcu Kal épnBor yévwvrar, would be absurd, if the institution 
had been introduced some thirty years after he had attained his 
majority. 

There still remains what seems to me most important of all. In the 
Musée de  Ermitage in Leningrad there is found a vase-painting,* 
which is, so far as I know, universally agreed to represent Giwramento da 
Efebo (Conze’s title).5 In any case, Mlle Brenot accepts it as such and 
uses it to prove the importance of the ephebic oath.® But this is a 
‘“‘black-figured”’ vase. In Conze’s words (p. 265): ‘‘vi si vede la tecnica 
piv antica delle figure nere sul fondo della creta, ma eziando il concetto é 
ideato in senso pit antico.” It is for the expert in vase-paintings to de- 
cide how far Conze is correct in seeing here indications of the ‘‘oldest 
black-figured technique.’ On that subject the present writer would 
not dare to hazard an opinion. And fortunately that is not necessary. 
It is enough to recall that “red-figured’”’ vases had driven the black- 


figured styles out of the market at least a hundred years before 335 
B.C.’ 

In view of this it seems to me that there are only two courses open 
to us: Either we must assume that prior to 335 B.c. the term épnBou 
lacked the technical sense that we now attach to it, and was merely a 


1 Leoc. 76. 
2 Internal evidence (21, 58, 145) would place the speech ca. 330 B.c. 


3 He is accused of deserting the state when its safety depended & rots brép wevrjxovr’ 
érn yeydvoow. 

4Conze, Annali dell’ Inst. di. corr. arch., XL, 266, Plate I. 

5 Cf. Girard. on ‘‘Ephebi” in Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Antiquités; ‘‘The 


painting plainly represents the young man taking the oath at the same time that he is 
being armed”’ (Taylor, ‘‘The Athenian Ephebic Oath,’’ C.J., XIII, 497). 


6 The young Athenian’s dress and equipment, chlamys, shield, and spear agree with 
Aristotle’s description and Mlle Brenot’s demands (p. 37; cf. p. 9). 


7 Tarbell, History of Greek Art, p. 273. 
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convenient way of indicating young Athenians, recently come of age,! 
and that 6 év r@ rijs ’AyAabpov Spxos was the oath of allegiance required 
of them when they were registered as citizens;? or, we must admit that 
long before that date there existed, if not the ephebeia as we now know 
it, at least the germ from which grew the institution so completely 
described by Aristotle. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


1 The passages in Demosthenes and Aeschines quoted above would seem to make 
such an assumption impossible. 


? This is not reasonable in view of the ‘‘arming” of the é@nfos, which points to a 
military setting for the taking of the oath. 











THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE MORETUM 
By O. J. Topp 


Of three recent treatises on the minor poetry of Vergil,! Rand? 
rejects the Moretum, Frank, though he does not mention the poem by 
name, would appear from his acceptance of the Appendix Vergiliana 
“at face value’’* to include this poem also, De Witt‘ not only accepts 
it but gives it a date (45 B.c.). As the ‘‘drift,” to use Professor De 
Witt’s expressive word, would seem to be toward including this poem 
as a work of Vergil’s, it is worth while re-examining the rather scanty 
evidence in the matter. 

The problem of authenticity may be attacked from at least three 
sides—external evidence, style and tone, versification. Attribution of 
a work to an author by the mediaeval Latin MSS doubtless puts a 
burden of proof on the skeptics; but the position is very much strength- 
ened when there is added, as in the case of the Culex or the Catalepton, 
the testimony of ascription or quotation by ancient authors. The 
Culex of Vergil is mentioned by Lucan (as quoted in the Suetonian 
[?] biography), by Statius,> and by Martial,* and is included in the 
canon of Vergil’s minor poems found in the biographies of Donatus 
(Suetonius?) and Servius. The Catalepton are also found in both these 
lists, and Number 2 of the collection not only is discussed briefly 
(under the heading ‘‘Catalepta Maronis’’) by Ausonius in his Gram- 
maticomastix but is quoted (except for one line) by Quintilian,’ and 
is assigned by him to Vergil. The Moretum has none of this corrobora- 
tion. It is attributed to Vergil in the MSS; but so is the Maecenas, 
which De Witt very naturally rejects because of its content; and so is 
the last poem of the Catalepton,’ which is quite as certainly not 
Vergil’s, yet forms part of a collection one poem of which is cited by 

1 Rand, Young Virgil's Poetry, ‘‘Harvard Studies in Classical Philology,’ 1919; 


Frank, Vergil A Biography, Blackwell, 1922; De Witt, Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria, 
Milford, 1923. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 178 f. 5 Silv. ii. 7. 74; cf. ibid. i praef. 
3 Preface, p. vi. 6 viii. 56. 19 f.; xiv. 185. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 36 f., 71-74. 7 viii. 3. 27 f. 8 xiva. 
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Quintilian and Ausonius. The external evidence, therefore, for the 
Moretum not only is weak; it is negative. For the ascription of the 
MSS is more than counterbalanced by the omission from the formal 
lists of Donatus and Servius.’ Surely a poem of such merit—in some 
ways the best of the lot—would hardly have been overlooked by them 
both. 

Style is a guide only to a certain degree, and argument based on it 
can very easily be overdone. Yet it must be included with the other 
kinds of evidence. And certainly it tends to make one doubt Vergilian 
authorship here. “The art of this delightful and original production,” 
as Professor Rand says, “is not Virgilian.” Not that Vergil could not 
have written a genre poem like the Moretum; but he wrote nothing 
like it in any of the other extant poems ascribed to him. One would not 
care to insist very strongly on this test of style; but one cannot help 
noting that whatever it is worth, it points in the same way as that of 
the external evidence—against the authenticity of the Vergilian 
ascription. 

The third side from which to attack the problem is that of versifi- 
cation. Professor de Witt writes in his Preface that he is disposed “‘to 
minimize the importance of stylistic and metrical studies as criteria of 
date or genuineness’’; and while this is doubtless a sound position so 
far as regards the niceties of caesura, or the relative placing of dactyl 
and spondee, or other matters of rhythmical taste, where an author 
may well change as he grows, it would hardly apply so readily to the 
author’s actual pronunciation of his words, except where pronuncia- 
tion itself was changing and one was used to hearing two different 
pronunciations of the same word or consciously reproduced at times 
the pronunciation of the older poets. I am inclined to think, in fact, 
that a small point in this field is the real criterion in this particular 
case and disproves composition of the Moretum either by Vergil or by 
any other poet of his time. 

1 The independence of the two lists would seem to be attested both by the addition 
of the Copa in Servius and by the divergences of arrangement. (Plain copying may be 
seen in the list of Philargyrius i.) It is interesting to note that in the case of both 
Donatus and Servius Brummer reports one MS representing a late hand tampering with 
the tradition. Of the MSS for Donatus, the fifteenth-century Bodleian (E) replaces the 
Catalepton with the Moretum; and of those for Servius, the second hand in the ninth- 


and tenth-century Berne MS (G) adds to the list found in the others egto ( =eglogam) 
de rcsa (=Rosetum or De Rosis Nascentibus). 
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In line 96 editors appear agreed on the reading spargit humi atque 
abicit.. Ordinarily—and I am inclined to believe, exclusively, in Ver- 
gil’s time—the Latins felt the consonant 7 in the present stem of 
zacére when compounded with a prefix ending in a consonant. It is 
true that, as in so many other ways,’ so in these compounds there was 
in time a breaking down of the long quantity; the consonant 7 faded 
out and the first syllable became short. The question is to decide 
when. Apparently it was true for colloquial Latin by the time of 
Aulus Gellius, who has to produce proof? that obicere and similar 
words, as found in the verse of Lucilius, Plautus, and Vergil, had a 
good reason for the quantity of the first syllable. But this change 
from long to short had begun long before Gellius wrote, and had shown 
itself in literature even of the first and the early second century a.p. 
One notes ddice,’ stibicit,* dbicis,®5 the noun dbices,® ddicit,? and dbicit.®® 
But what was the usage in Vergil’s younger days, somewhere about 
45 B.c.? The closest evidence that we can get is from his mature 
poems, from Lucretius, Catullus, and Cicero, from his friend Horace, 
and, with a less degree of value, from Tibullus and Propertius. Vergil 
himself has the first syllable of such compounds of iacére long every- 

1E.g., the gradation from homé6, homénis through homé, hominis to homé, hominis; 
qué modé, quémodé and the numerous other cases falling under the ‘iambic law;” the 


shortening of verbal terminations—carried by Rutilius Nemesianus to the extremes of 
mulcendé (Ecl. i. 53) and laudandé (Ecl. ii. 80)—and other final vowels. 


2 iv. 17. 6 Sil. Ital. Pun. iv. 24. 
3 Cited from Manil. Astron. i. 666. 7 Mart. Epigr. x. 82. 1. 
4 Lucan B.C. vii. 574. 8 Juv. Sat. xv. 17. 


5 Ibid. viii. 796. 

® Postgate, Prosodia Latina, § 142, cites dbici from Ovid Ex Ponto ii. 3. 37, though 
in his Corp. Poet. Lat. (in which Ovid is edited by S. G. Owen) the reading accepted is 
abigi, as is the case also in Merkel’s edition. If abici could be proved right in this pas- 
sage—of which one may be doubtful—one should remember two things. First, this 
instance would still be some half-century after the publication of Vergil’s Eclogues, and 
even more after the time when Vergil was writing his juvenilia. In view of the changes 
in pronunciation in such a short interval as that between Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura 
and Vergil’s Eclogues, one would hardly contend that dbici in Ovid 12 or 13 a.p. was 
evidence for the same pronunciation somewhere between 50 and 40 s.c. In the second 
place, by the time Ovid wrote this letter, he was himself uncertain of his own Latinity (see 
Tristia v. 7. 57 ff.; 12. 57 f.; also Ex Ponto iv. 13. 17 f.). On both counts, even if this 
prosody were admitted for Ovid, loc. cit., it would have nothing to do with establishing 
its existence in the early years of Vergil. But probably the right reading in this line of 
Ovid is that adopted by Owen and Merkel. 
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where (embracing present forms of adicere four times, conicere thir- 
teen, disicere three, inicere four, obicere nine, subicere eight, swperiacere 
one, superinicere one, with the noun obice, obicibus, five times); the 
same is true of all the other poets mentioned. Various forms of 
adicere,' conicere,? disicere,® inicere,* obicere,® and subicere® are found in 
them, all with a long initial syllable. The present stem of abicere does 
not occur in Vergil,’ but is found in Catullus,’ in Horace,® and in 
Cicero’s Marius,’ each time with the first syllable long. 

So far as their works are extant, then, we can say that the poets 
who were writing when Vergil was a boy, and those who were con- 
temporaries of his maturity, uniformly observed the old and true 
pronunciation of the iacére compounds with consonantal prefix. 
The first sure instance of the changed pronunciation comes from the 
time, perhaps, of Tiberius;!! and from that time forward Latin authors 
show it often enough. The burden of proof seems to me to rest heavy 
on those who would leap fifty, sixty, or perhaps more years in order to 
add Vergil to this list. If pronunciation in other respects had been 
stable in this period, or if any one of Vergil’s contemporaries or Vergil 
himself anywhere in his maturer poetry could be found to have pro- 
nounced dbicere, ddicere, cénicere, and so on, the case would be differ- 
ent; but to single out Vergil as the one poet before the time of Tiberius 
for such an aberration seems very precarious, especially when the 
rest of the evidence as to authorship—the style, the silence of early 
Latin scholars when giving lists of Vergil’s work from his boyhood on 


1 Lucret. v. 567; Hor. Carm. iv. 7. 17; Propert. iv. 2. 41; 11. 77. 


2Lucret. ii. 121; vi. 345, 731 (probably not a full account); Tibull. i. 8. 54; 
Propert. iv. 8. 57. 


3 Lucret. iii. 639. 


4 Ibid. ii. 1080; Catull. xxxv. 10; Hor. Carm. i. 17. 26; Serm. i. 6. 32; Propert. iv. 
7. 34. 


5 Lucret. v. 755; Hor. Serm. i. 4. 123; 6. 69, 107; Epist. i. 16. 62; Propert. ii. 30. 
25; iii. 19. 1. 
6 Tibull. i. 5. 64; Propert. i. 7. 20. 


7I am excluding, of course, the Moretum, which has both dbicit (96) and ddicitur 
(99), not counted above. 


8 xxiv. 9. 9 Epist. i. 13. 7. 10 Quoted by himself, De Div. i. 106. 


11 Or 12 or 13 a.p., if one is inclined to disagree with Owen and Merkel in the reading 
of Ov. Ex Ponto ii. 3. 37. 
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through the Aeneid—meager though it is, yet points all in one way. 

If it were simply a matter of intrinsic worth, I should rather see 
the Moretum proved to be Vergil’s than any other poem in the Ap- 
pendix; but unless Vergilian scholars overturn the slight evidence 
which seems to disconnect this poem from Vergil’s name, it might best 
remain, with our regrets, among the anonyma along with such worthy 
companions as the Pervigilium Veneris, the Heia Viri!, and the Con- 
Jlictus Veris et Hiemis. 


UNIVERSITY OF BriTIsH COLUMBIA 

















NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


GNOMON 


Classical Philology is pleased to welcome Gnomon, a new monthly devoted 
to the entire classical field, including archaeology. The managing editor is 
Dr. Richard Harder, of Berlin, and there is an imposing list of editors, 
Ludwig Curtius, Ludwig Deubner, Eduard Fraenkel, Matthias Gelzer, Ernst 
Hoffmann, Werner Jaeger, Walther Kranz, Karl Meister, Peter von der Mihll, 
Karl Reinhardt, Gerhart Rodenwaldt, Wilhelm Schubart, Wilhelm Schulze, 
Eduard Schwartz, Johannes Strouz, Wilhelm Weber. It promises to furnish 
longer and prompter reviews of all significant publications, and the first three 
numbers seem to keep the promise. L. Curtius discusses critically Hans 
Schrader’s Phidias, challenging for example some of his attributions to 
Aleamenes and Paeonius. Alfred Kérte praises Wilamowitz’ Epitrepontes, 
modestly declaring that he cannot regret the Vereitelwng of his own ten years’ 
plans because he never could have accomplished what Wilamowitz has done. 
W. Schubart reviews at length Idris Bell’s Jews and Christians in Egypt. W. 
Jaeger commends Ross’s Aristotle’s Metaphysics which he says will be of aid 
to him in his own forthcoming edition. Jaeger goes on to sketch the history 
of the text criticism of the Metaphysics. Hans v. Arnim reviews Gunnar 
Rudberg’s Kring Platons Phaidros and rejects, as my review in the January 
number of Classical Philology did, some of the parallels between the Phaedrus 
and the seventh Epistle. There are several other reviews and interesting 
shorter notes. 


Professor Fraenkel gives neither a review nor an article to Professor 
Merrill’s Teubner text of Catullus, but substitutes a reprint of a page of the 
“slating” of the book by Professor Housman in last year’s Classical Review. 
I do not know and will not try to guess his motives, nor do I know how far the 
apparent oversights on which Professor Housman gloats were due to the spe- 
cial conditions of publication. I have no competence and after thirty years 
at the University of Chicago no appetite to discuss manuscripts and emenda- 
tions of Catullus. But when Professor Fraenkel coldly remarks that he has 
nothing to add to Professor Housman’s observations I find something quite 
definite and pertinent to add. Professor Housman was evidently in ill humor. 
Not content with disabling Professor Merrill’s text criticism he throws in a 
quite “gratuitous” sneer because of the insertion of a harmless necessary page 
of metrical schemes for tiros in the book. “German tiros,”’ he writes, ‘“‘can 
learn metre from experts; it is in Mr. Merrill’s country and mine that tiros 
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are instructed by their fellow tiros.”” Just so. In the winter of 1913 to illus- 
trate the idiomatic use of rd ruxév I quoted 


nec fortuitum spernere caespitem 


to a seminar class in the University of Berlin nearly ready for the doctorate. 
A member of the seminar volunteered the information that it was a line of 
Horace’s Satires. After some discussion it was agreed that the Satires were 
in hexameters and this was not an hexameter. What was it? Another student 
contributed the suggestion that metric had now become an occult science 
which nobody could be expected to know. I infer nothing from this incident 
except that tiros and teaching are much the same throughout the world. But 
I was naturally tempted to find in it confirmation of what I had said in 
Choriambic Dimeter, that students could not learn to scan by the new schemes. 
Mr. Housman is loftily contemptuous of Mr. Merrill because he scans 
Phalaecian hendecasyllables ‘on Hermann’s system which is already discarded 
by Hermann’s compatriots . . . . and this scansion is sure of a refuge under 
the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes.”’ In other words he sneers at Mr. 
Merrill for printing for the convenience of students the simple scheme 


> 
sxzl-vvlevilavlow 


Does Mr. Housman think that it would have strained Mr. Merrill’s intelli- 


gence or scholarship to rearrange his longs and shorts on the quadrisyllabic 
model 


CGun caus eae? 


Can Mr. Housman read 
corneli tibi; namque tu solebas 


by that scheme? Or does he in fact read the “cyclic” dactyl there? Does 
he in his own practice split tibi?! Or do the schemes exist only on paper 
for him and are they inoperative for voice and ear as they are in Wilamowitz’ 
reading.? Can Professor Housman read by these schemes? And if he does 
and can, can he teach students to do it? Has he read the objections to the new 


1I am aware that he may ask whether I split libellum or solebas. But a break 
immediately followed by a stressed long is an entirely different thing from a break 
between two unstressed shorts. Or is his voice an organ which one school of the new 
metricians argue does not stress at all and so proves that the Greeks didn’t and that we 
shouldn't? 


2 At any rate certainly were in 1913. It may be that since then Professor Schroeder 
has taught him the gasping salto mortale of 


axris ae—dLov To Kad 


but I doubt if he or his students can keep it up through an entire ode. I have taught 
myseif to do it with painful preparation—but not to enjoy it. And every illustration 
of the method I offer my class frightens them out of a week’s growth of sane normal 
scansion. Even so one only gives the group divisions of the new scansion. It is a physio- 
logical and psychological impossibility to preserve both the groups and the quantities 
as marked at the same time. You have to hold or pause upon the e and then race madly 
over Xt to plump upon ov. 
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metric? Can he answer them? Has he ever seen or read a serious attempt to 
answer them? How many recent editors in England and throughout the world 
who have adopted the new schemes can read Greek verse by them acceptably, 
or have any better reason for accepting them than, to borrow Mr. Housman’s 
imagery, the fear of following old fashions that have a second life in Bays- 
water, or under the Stars and Stripes? 

I yield to none in admiration for Professor Housman’s scholarship, as 
well as his poetry, and I am therefore more grieved than aggrieved that he 
does not seem to think that the courtesy of fair debate is due to the inferior 
scholarship that finds refuge under the Stars and Stripes. 


PAuL SHOREY 


NOTE ON HERODOTUS ii. 135 


ris dv Sexarns TOY xpnudtuv roincapevn 6BeAovs Boumdpous rodXovs ady- 
péous, doov évexwpec 7 Sexary oi, dwréreure és AeAgors. 

In my little book on Sappho and Her Influence (p. 17) I spoke of “‘the col- 
lection of obeliskoi or iron spits, the small change of ancient days before coined 
money was used to any great extent.” A further explanation of Rhodopis’ 
tithe to Delphi seems necessary, since in Classical Philology, XX, 169, the 
question is asked: “Is this not a confusion of terms, since Herodotus says 
that Rhodopis sent many obeloi, or ‘iron spits,’ for roasting oxen to Delphi?” 
I firmly believe that these obeloi could be called obeliskoi and that they were 
not for roasting oxen at Delphi but were the equivalent of an actual money 
contribution. Plutarch says:' édegev 6 repenyntis xwpiov, év & ‘Podwmidos éxervrd 
more THS éTraipas 6BeALoKo ordypot. That the ‘Poddmidos dvabyua was proverbial 
is seen from Suidas and Hesychius and from Athenaeus, who in viii. 362b 
quotes some verses of Epicharmus which are corrupt but surely refer to these 
6Bedroi. In xiii. 596c, Athenaeus in criticizing Herodotus says: 79 xai rovs 
mepBonrous 6BeXoKovs dvabeioa év AeA dois, Sv uréuvynta Kparivos. The ancients 
then, it seems, used the word 6BeA‘oxox as well as 6BeAo/ for the dedication at 
Delphi, the base of which Karo wrongly thought he had discovered.? 

Why should a Hetaera rather than a herdsman or artisan dedicate many 
“iron spits’? Because these were “the small change of ancient days.” Pollux 
vii. 105 speaks of Redo adypot, voprcpa odnpodtv 7d Aaxedaipoviwy Kai Bufav- 
tiwv> Plutarch‘ uses the phrase, 6BeAtoxos xpwpevwv vouicpact odypois, and 
many other sources mention é6BeAovs odnpods. So Plutarch says significantly 


1 De Pythiae Orac. xiv. 39 f. [Paton]. 

2 Journal International d’ Archéologie Numismatique, X, 290, 367. 
3 Cf., also, ix. 77. 

4 Lysander 17. 

5 Fabius Maximus 27. 
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that Epaminondas was given a public funeral, because he was so poor that 
nothing was found in his home but éBeAioxov otdypoiv. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting passages in this connection is that in the Etymologicum 
Magnum, 8.v. 6Bedioxos. mravrwv 8 mpGros Peidwv “Apyeios vopuopa exowev év 
Aiyivy’ Kai da 7d vomucpa dvaaBiov Tovs 6BeAioKous avéOyxe TH év "Apye “Hoa. 
Here, as so oftén, archaeology gives the true interpretation, as Svoronos, the 
great uuthority on numismatics whose recent death is a great blow to classical 
studies, has shown in the Journal International d’Archéologie Numismatique, 
IX, 192 ff. In the excavation of the Argive Heraeum the Americans found 
this very pile of spits carefully bound together, and thus we have a startling 
confirmation of the ancient statement of historical writers.! Such iron spits 
were used in the daily life of the Greeks in lieu of coined money, similar to the 
primitive currency of other early peoples and of savages. Rhodopis’ dedica- 
tion was a similar pile of iron spits large enough for roasting oxen (those at 
the Argive Heraeum were nearly 4 feet long), but actually representing cur- 
rency and a tithe of her earnings at Naucratis. Such were used long after the 
introduction of coins, even in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., just as, for 
example, today in many parts of China I have seen “cash” or small change in 
the form of many long bars of metal. 


Davip M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


ARISTOPHANES Ran. 55 


Hall and Geldart print this line as follows: ‘Hp. wd6o0s; wéaos tis; At. 
puxpos HAiKos MoAwyv. The latter phrase is usually translated “A little one, the 
size of Molon,” and the editors sometimes, by placing a comma after puxpds 
(Van Leeuwen uses a dash in addition), bring out this meaning very clearly. 
Tucker points out that “‘As big as little Molon” is another possible translation, 
but at best he does not find the line very funny. I wish to call attention to 
another mode of construing the line, which seems to me just as easy as these, 
and at the same time more idiomatic, and perhaps more humorous. This is 
simply to write puxpos #Aikos, MoAwv. The phrase then becomes one of the 
well-known type Oavydouos doos, and ModAwy, in apposition, is drawled out at 
the end—“Just a little one—a Molon!” We cannot be sure of the point of the 
joke, knowing so little of Molon, but if he were, as there seems to be ground 
for supposing, a person of some bulk, Aristophanes has said a sufficiently 
witty thing. 

Kihner-Gerth? unfortunately give no examples with #A/kos used in expres- 
sions of the Oavydows dos type, but it nevertheless occurs; e.g., Dem. xix. 24, 
87; xx. 41; xxiv. 122; xxxvi. 44. There are, to be sure, no further instances 


1Cf, Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum, I, 61 f., Fig. 31. 
2 TI, 415, A. 15. 
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in Aristophanes, but it may be noted that in the Frogs otpavév y’ scov occurs 
twice (781, 1135). In this idiom the relative varies in its force; where size and 
quality are in question it emphasizes the notion of magnitude or excellence, 
adding, as by a gesture, a touch of expansiveness, but if smallness or paucity 
is the theme, it is apparently restrictive. The most numerous instances (usually 
with Oavydoros or Oavpacrds) are of the first kind; that with which we are now 
dealing belongs to the second. A good illustration of this phase of the idiom 
is Lucian Alex. 1: duws & ei pera cvyyvopns dvayvicerOar pédrddros Kal Tao 
évdeovta Tots ioropoupevars mpocAoyeio Oa, trocrycopal co. Tov GOAov Kal THY 
Adyeiov Bovotaciay, ei kal ph macav, dAd’ és Sivapiv ye THv évavTod dvaxaby- 
pacba repdacoun, dAl yous daovs Tov Kodivwy éxpopyoas, ds dm’ éxeivwv 
Texuaipoo Toon waca, kTA. Here dAdyous dovovs means “only a few”; and this 
is the closest parallel that I have found to puxpds #Aikos, if that expression 
be read as suggested. One may also compare Lucian De morte Peregr. xxv. 349: 
ov’ daov dALyov éxtpepavres THs KataxAicews; Pro imag. v. 486: xairor padaxpa 
érvyxavev ovoa Kal ovde doas dAL‘yas Tas éavTfs Tpixas éxovea. Here, however, 
ovde doos dA‘yos means “not even a little,” “not a bit.” 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


APPENDIX VERGILIANA : CATALEPTON xiv 
(St mihi susceptum fuerit decurrere munus) 

Both Tenney Frank! and N. W. de Witt? agree that this short piece was 
written by Vergil. E. K. Rand,’ also, came to the like conclusion. And per- 
haps, indeed, there is nothing in the poem so unworthy of the great poet as to 
make us suspect forgery offhand. The slight theme has been treated, on the 
whole, handily and with proper appreciation of its limitations. 

However, there seem to be good reasons why we should not encourage the 
modern tendency to ascribe this particular epigram to Vergil. 

The writer, professing to be at work on an Aeneid, has in his first four 
couplets drawn no less than three times from one source, Vergil’s Georgics ii: 

Catalepton xiv 1 si mihi susceptum fuerit decurrere munus, 
o Paphon, o sedes quae colis Idalias 
3 tuque ades inceptumque una decurre laborem, 
4 o decus, o famae merito pars maxima nostrae 
4 


bo 


Georgics ii 
Catalepton xiv Troius Aeneas Romana per oppida digno 
iam tandem ut tecum carmine uectus eat. 


Georgics ii 176 Ascraeumque cano Romano per oppida carmen. 


3 
6 
Catalepton xiv 7 corniger hos aries humilis et maxima taurus 
8 uictima sacrato sparget honore focos 
1 Vergil: A Biography. 
2 Virgil’s ‘‘Biographia Litteraria.” 
3 Harvard Studies, Vol. XXX (1919). 
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Georgics ii 146 hinc albi Clitumne greges et maxima taurus 
147 uictima saepe tuo perfusi flumine sacro. 


He then passes on, it may appear, to lay the Eclogues under contribution: 
Catalepton xiv 9 marmoreusque tibi aut mille coloribus ales 
10 in morem picta stabit Amor pharetra 
Eclogues vii 31. si proprium hoc fuerit leui de marmore tota 
32 puniceo stabis suras euincta cothurno. 


But he is soon back again to Georgics ii: 


Catalepton xiv 11 adsis o Cytherea; tuus te Caesar Olympo 
Georgics ii 4 huc pater o Lenaee: tuis hic omnia plena 


In carrying out this pillage of authentic Vergilian verse the author of 
Catalepton xiv nowhere, as far as I at least have been able to discover, gives 
the slightest indication that he is familiar with the sources which we know 
from independent evidence to have been of service to Vergil. He goes right 
away from Theocritus, the Vergilian model for Eclogues vii. 31-32. 

He completely ignores Lucretius’ contribution to Georgics ii. 174-76, and 
spoils Romana per oppida—so much so that E. K. Rand, as if to make up for 
the unskilful transference (qué transference) translates the phrase “through 
the streets of Rome.” In Georgics ii. 176 Vergil meant something by Romana 
Oppida—he had in mind the Cisalpine towns, Roman by the grace of Caesar; 
and he had a real contrast between Ascraewm and Romana—he was importing 
Ascra’s wares into Italy—whereas the contrast of Catalepton xiv, between 
Troius and Romana, is almost no more than an optical illusion. 

Again, in Georgics ii. 146-47, maxima taurus uictima has great force and 
notable felicity in the prideful description of Italian grandeurs; though Ten- 
ney Frank calls the phrase ‘‘a mere verbal reminiscence [of the same Catalepton 
phrase|—for there is nothing in the context there to explain mazima.” On the 
contrary, it has nothing of special force in Catalepton xiv, unless we agree to 
become ecstatic over the beauties of that ancient device, the juxtaposition of 
humilis and maxima, and agree to overlook the contrast between corniger and 
humilis! 

Thus, though it is true that Vergil reuses his own lines pretty freely, and 
particularly line-endings, yet here the method of reuse is not Vergilian. The 
writer has made a determined effort to employ particular passages of a poem at 
the moment familiar to him. He does not show the easy, half-conscious prac- 
tice which enables Vergil, as original maker, to pass rapidly over wide areas 
of his creation and so reclaim an inevitable phrase wherever it may be, near 
or far in the whole history of his poetic activities. Of the five reminiscences of 
Vergil which may be presumed with some confidence (for I will not assume 
that Trotus Aeneas and mille coloribus ales must be traced back to the Aeneid) 
no less than four fall within the narrow compass of the first two hundred lines 
of one book of Georgics—the second. (And we might even hold that the 
slightness of resemblances between authentic Vergilian verse and the second 
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half of the Catalepton xiv pentameters indicates that the borrowing was from 
the hexameter poems.) 

Further, Catalepton xiv seems to contain an ungenerous comment on 
Vergil’s predecessors in Roman epic—‘digno iam tandem ut tecum carmine 
uectus eat.” This vanity is hardly what we expect from the man who wrote 
“studiis florentem ignobilis oti”; nor, indeed, from most poets before their 
work is at least finished. 

The truth is, Catalepton xiv assumes the fact of the astounding success 
of the Aeneid. The writer failed to get back to the mental state of a poet 
whose work is yet to be judged—let alone to that of a poet who could not 
endure the thought of publication. 

Hence, marble Cupid and pontifical victim. All very well post eventum. 

, D. L. D. 


NOTE ON PLATO PHILEBUS 64A 

ri more év 7’ dvOpwrw Kal TO mavti mépuKev dyabdy Kal riva Béav abriv elvac 
pavrevtéov. 

For airy read airs. I doubt if any case of “what idea is it” can be found 
in Plato unless it be in purely technical metaphysical sentences as Par. 132C. 
Throughout the discussion in Parmenides 130 other turns are employed—the 
genitive or €xev. The idea is an aspect, a type, a form which the thing has 
or presents or reveals or is of. Badham felt the difficulty and proposed xara 
tw’ ideav. But the genitive is the more natural construction. Cf. Phaedrus 
146A, epi rijs ideas adris. There of the soul as here of the good Plato does not 
wish to say too precisely what it is, but only what we may divine its general and 
typical likeness or aspect to be. So in Tim. 51C he does not say that each ele- 
ment is an eldos but that there is an eldos of each. In Philebus 65A we appre- 
hend the good by an idea or failing that by three. In 60D knowledge and true 
opinion are said to be of the same broad type. In 54A the end is é&v rq rod 
éya8od potpg. In 20D we have not the idea good or of good, but riv réyabod 
potpav. In 67A we find rpoodvéorepov . . . . TH TOU viKa@vTos idéa. In Parme- 
nides 157D judas twos ideas is pertinent though not strictly parallel. In 
Cratylus 418E dya0ot yap ida obca 75 Séov does not mean that it is the idea 
of good but an aspect of good. So perhaps in Ar. Poet. 1458 a 26 aiviyparos 
te yap idea airy éori is not quite as Butcher renders it, “the essence of a 
riddle.” And even in the Republic 405A % rod dya6od idea is hardly technically 
the good as a definite transcendental idea, but rather the quality or aspect 
of good by virtue of which justice and the virtues are beneficial. A little 
further on_ rv Tod dyaGod ew is substituted for it. 

I am not trying to sophisticate away the Platonic doctrine of ideas or 
the idea of good. But I am only arguing that the vaguer language in which 
Plato preferred to describe approximations to and adumbrations of the ideal 
make it more probable that he wrote in our passage not what idea is it, but 


what is the aspect or type of it. 
Pau. SHOREY 
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Collectanea Alexandrina. Edited by Ionannes U. Powetu. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1925. Price, $9.50. 


Even a superficial examination of this book confirms the statement in the 
Preface that it would cost the ordinary student much labor to find the texts 
here so conveniently collected. Merely to trace the chief texts to their sources 
one must draw from a university library twenty or thirty volumes. And a 
verification of all the editor’s references to the modern scholarship of his 
subject would call for hundreds more. Mr. Powell seems to have noted and 
considered everything relative to his theme. Armed with this book only the 
student remote from libraries would not find himself plane hospes in Alexan- 
drian poetry and would know what books to buy or borrow if he wished to 
push his studies further. 

The curt pregnant Latin notes supply all the guidance needed by the 
professional scholar, but the method is a little severe for novices. They would 
have welcomed, in addition to the Index of Names a glossary of rare or doubt- 
ful words not found in the old Liddell and Scott, though we are told, collected 
for the new, and more of the explanations and parallel passages that make the 
Anthologia Lyrica of Diehl so helpful despite the inferior paper and print. 
And they will miss some of the epigrams that are, not always quite consistent- 
ly, reserved for another volume. 

But it would be unreasonable to ask for more where so much has been 
given. Here ready to his hand the reader of The Hellenistic Age, of New 
Chapters in Greek Literature, of Wilamowitz’ Hellenistische Dichtung, of Couat 
of Susemihl will find a large part of the documents he needs in critically edited 
and commented texts—all the fragments of Alexandrian poetry preserved in 
Athenaeus, Plutarch, Apollodorus, Parthenius, Pausanias, Diogenes Laertius, 
Stobaeus, Macrobius, Stephanus of Byzantium, the scholia; all that is relevant 
of text or comment in the collections of Meineke, Brunck, Kinkel, Gaisford, 
Bergk, in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, the Berliner Klassikertezte, the inscriptions 
and the Hamburg, Heidelberg, London, and Chicago Papyri. Here are the 
AéoBov Kriois, the inspiration of Andrew Lang’s pretty poem Pisidice; Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes’ scurrilous epigram on the wooden-head Callimachus; the 
fragment of Rhianus that anticipates LaBruyére’s il est riche; Moero’s Mnemo- 
syne and her lovely epigram on the dedicated grape cluster; the tags of verse 
which the sometimes too curious ingenuity of Sakolowski credited to Boeus 
in the prose of Antoninus Liberalis; all the passages of Euphorion interpreted 
by Meineke or in the “‘opus exactissimum’’ of Schiedweiler, 1908, the sphere of 
Eratosthenes with the mention of dvdpes dvrizodes, his duplication of the cube 
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with the Latin translation of Heiberg; the curious Aretalogia of Maiistas with 
its intimate account of the Serapeium at Delos; a string of fragmentary epica 
or epyllia adespota; the fragmentary hymn of the Papyrus Chicaginiensis; all 
the fragments of Euphorion, Philetas, Alexander Aetolus, Hermesianax, 
Phanocles needed by a teacher of Catullus, Tibullus, or Propertius; Her- 
mesianax’s catalogue of literary lovers with a Latin version; those curiosities 
the carminia figurata or shaped poems, the Wings, Ax, Egg, of Simias and the 
altar of Dosiadas; Isyllus of Epidaurus, theme of an exhaustive book by 
Wilamowitz, with its still pertinent Aristotelian admonition that an (etymo- 
logically) aristocratic democracy is the safest; the Erythraean paean to 
Aesculapius in its two versions, useful to interpreters of the third Pythian; 
the two Delphian paeans with their music as transcribed by Reinach; the 
paean of Philodamus Scarphaeus interpreted by Mr. Powell himself in New 
Chapters, page 47; the little paean in which degenerate Greeks worshiped 
miotw Pwyaiwv as if a French poet should hymn the Faith of perfide Albion; 
various lyrica adespota including the fragmentum Grenfellianum which the 
taste of a blasé age of free verse overvalues; a schoolboy’s copy of the song of 
the Nile boatmen praising their life above that of the salt-sea sailor; Meso- 
medes’ Hymn to Nature; the pretty aulodia which with its 
uh xorla Snrety wider HrLos 7} wdbev bdwp 
anticipates Walter de la Mare’s 
Leave these vain questionings. Is not sweet the rose? 


the popular ethics of Cercidas and Phoenix studied in Powell’s New Chapters by 
E. A. Barber and of which Wilamowitz thinks too much is made by Gerhardt; 
the ithyphallics of Hermocles in honor of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the text of 
many disquisitions on the decline of Greek religion; the hymn to the Curetes 
and the “Lord of all that is wet and gleaming,” the foundation of Greek 
religion as she is interpreted by Miss Jane Harrison. Here is a feast indeed. 
It is impossible to attempt criticism in detail. There is occasionally room 
for difference of opinion. But all the evidence is presented, and the work is too 
carefully done for anything but hypercriticism to pick serious flaws in it. Of 
what significance is it, for example, that I think Mr. Powell is mistaken in 
making a parenthesis of ot8’ 0 y’ guedAev 7a pe€ev in lines 17-18 of the AéaBov 
Krious? I could argue that the words 6Adw 8 éraydocaro marpidos oirw express 

the feeling of Achilles, not of Pisidice. So Lang took it. 

In sudden wrath cried he 
For her no doom but death is meet. 


It is the Tarpeia motive. The interpretation is supported by the proper mean- 
ing of éayaiove. which Apollonius sometimes misuses but apparently not here, 
if the fragment is his. So I could point out that on page 24 the reference 
“VIII. 8” should be “VIII. 7” according to Westermann’s text. But what 
would be the use? Mr. Powell and the Oxford Press have given us a book 
which it will be a delight to use, and which no scnolar who can afford to buy 


it can afford to do without. 
Pau. SHOREY 
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The Hellenistic Age. Essays by J. B. Bury, E. A. BARBER, Epwyn 
Bevan, W. W. Tarn. Cambridge: University Press, 1923. 


We are far from the days when Mahaffy, with the implication that he 
was the only student who had ventured into the post-Aristotelian wilderness, 
taunted his British colleagues with their ignorance of the third book of the 
Argonautica. The science of papyrology and the rehabilitation of Alexandrian 
and other post-classical writers now claim so much of a limited attention that 
we need to remind ourselves that after all the classics are the classics and may 
profitably take to heart the words of Professor Glover: “Let a scholar take 
ten years of his life and devote them solely to Latin or to late Greek writers, 
and see what the great Classical Greek period means to him.”! But the 
improvement of this text belongs elsewhere than in a notice of two excellent 
books on the Hellenistic age and literature. The first and slighter of these is 
composed of lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge in 1923. The 
booklet opens with an essay by Professor J. B. Bury, on “The Hellenistic 
Age” and “The History of Civilization.” Beginning with the commonplace 
of the ordinary reader’s unfamiliarity with this period and the enormous mass 
of new material recently discovered he emphasizes after Mahaffy and Wilamo- 
witz the essential modernity of the Alexandrian age with its big business and 
cosmopolitan cities, takes the Hypomnemata which, after Mr. Tarn, he holds 
spurious, as the starting-point of an inquiry as to what Alexander might have 
done to change the history of the world had he lived, dwells upon Greek 
science, astronomy, geography, etc., in rejection of the notion that the post- 
classical Greek world was degenerate, protests against the habit of considering 
the age solely from the Roman point of view and accepting the conscious or 
unconscious hypocrisy of Roman imperialism which like that of Britain (it is 
Mr. Bury who speaks) claimed its aggression to have always been in self- 
defense; and makes the cosmopolitanism of Euripides and the Stoics the 
vehicle of a bit of propaganda for the League of Nations. Propaganda is 
always bad for scholarship. Professor Bury is confident that it is only in the 
last books written when Herodotus had come under Athenian influence that 
BapBapos is used with a derogatory implication and continually as a synonym 
for Persian. 

To waive Mr. Macan’s “demonstration” that these are not the last but 
the first books, Professor Bury chooses to forget Herodotus i. 60.2 I cannot 
take space to examine the passages in Book vii and show in how many of them 
BapBapos is employed in connection with the destruction of Greek temples and 
in how many it may have been a convenient synonym for the whole motley 
host under Persia as distinguished from the Persians proper. The entire 
theory is as improbable as that which deduces a similar change of attitude in 
Plato from Politicus 262D. The disparaging sense of barbarous, foreign, alien 
in speech is latent in every Greek, every human mind, and is brought out 


1 Herodotus, p. 113. 2 Cf. Classical Philology, XV, 88. 
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by circumstances. There is no likelihood that Herodotus or Plato or any other 
true Greek ever consciously rose above it—if it is above. 

Mr. E. A. Barber’s lecture on “Alexandrian Literature,” and Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan’s Hellenistic Popular Philosophy are useful sketches which call for no 
special comment. The ordinary reader will find more that is new to him in 
Mr. W. W. Tarn’s The Social Question in the Third Century, which in addition 
to the familiar topic of Cleomenes’ attempt at a socialistic revolution in 
Sparta presents an interesting discussion of changed business methods, 
prices, and rates of interest. An Appendix enumerates the most prominent 
objects in the Lewis collection of gems and rings in Corpus Christi College. 


Paut SHOREY 


The Writers of Greece. By GitBeERtT Norwoop. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1925. $1.00. 


The stream of primers, readers, outlines, sketches, surveys, résumés, 
summaries, and handbooks that pours from the post-war presses of England, 
France, Germany, America, and Italy hardly runs within the jurisdiction 
of Classical Philology. But any comment on the Greek writers from so accom- 
plished a scholar as Professor Norwood calls for consideration from the most 
austere journal. This little work can be commended to the general public and 
the teachers of Greek literature in English as the best summary since Jebb. 
And there is nothing in Jebb that could take the place of the admirable 
bird’s-eye view of Greek literature in twenty pages that prepares the way for 
the somewhat fuller treatment of Homer, Sappho, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Theocritus. It is a marvel of pregnant 
condensation entirely free from the taint of pseudo-science, metaphysical 
aesthetics, and abstract philosophies of literature. It presents a concrete 
fact or illustration or reminiscence or quotation in every sentence and tells 
the layman precisely what he needs to know while revealing to the initiated in 
every touch the competence of a master of the subject. 

There would be little point in debating here with Professor Norwood his 
opinions of the major Greek writers. I think that he gives too much space 
to the Homeric question and seems to contradict himself when he says on one 
page that the Ziad was developed by accretions not relevant to the original 
design and on another praises it mainly for what the critics he echoes regard 
as the additions. I think it a pity that he tells a helpless public that the world 
of Plato’s ideas is God’s mind as articulately thinking, and I think that in his 
eagerness to do justice to Pindar’s beauty and to contrast him with Aeschylus 
he says more than he can possibly mean when he implies that Pindar is not 
ethical, but alone among great poets is mainly aesthetic. But what does it 
matter? He gives a simple, intelligible notion of the poets, philosophers, and 
historians of Greece, and praises them in a fashion that will send his readers 
to their texts. 

Pau. SHOREY 
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Lucian with an English Translation. By A. M. Harmon. Loeb 
Classical Library. Volume IV. London: William Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. 


The fourth volume of Professor Harmon’s Lucian presents Anacharsis, 
Menippus, ITepi IévOous, Pyrépwv Avdaoxados, Alexander the False Prophet, 
Eixoves, ‘Yrep trav Eixovwv, [epi ris Supins @eod. There are, I believe, no errors,! 
and only hypercriticism could find anything but praise for the style and the 
method of the translation. Mr. Harmon’s fluency is unimpaired and his store 
of idioms unexhausted. When Tpaywdia in the debased later sense occurs 
thrice in the Alexander he renders it (1) “bag of tricks,” (2) “pomp and 
circumstance,” (3) “spectacular career,” and in all three cases aptly. A 
passage too Aristophanic for modern taste becomes “so amorous that his 
ardor carried him all the way from Tricca to Paphlagonia.”’ The decree in 
Hades is passed ‘‘on motion of Skully Fitz Bones of Corpsebury Cadaver- 
shire.”’ The many-headed multitude will look up to the professor of public 
speaking if he calls rubbing down “destrigilation.” The technicalities of 
athletics run trippingly off Professor Harmon’s pen in the Anacharsis. He has 
at his pen’s end the patter of fakirs in Alexander and of art critics in Essays 
in Portraiture, and if Lucian had written a dialogue on some ancient analogue 
of golf he would doubtless talk golf expertly. Best of all is the happy thought 
of translating the Syrian goddess into the style of Sir John Mandeville with 
the title “The Goddesse of Surrye.” I must leave it to experts in Old English 
to pass on the accuracy of Professor Harmon’s pastiche. I can only testify 
that it deliciously reproduces the effect of Lucian’s imitation or parody of the 
manner and dialect of Herodotus of which, as Mr. Harmon justly says, the 
English reader could otherwise have no conception. The piece is not included 
in Fowler’s Lucian, in the selections of Allinson, or in Mrs. Putnam’s (Emily 
James Smith’s) volume of translations. Mr. Harmon refers his readers to the 
version by H. A. Strong, London, 1913. His own footnotes, however, illustrate 
the antiquities and the folklore of Lucian’s skit quite sufficiently for most 
readers. 

PauL SHOREY 


1In Pnrwp. Avdaox. 1 7d werd rodro is perhaps not “henceforth”? but “that which 
comes next’’ (in the order of logic or method). Cf. 24 and Plato, passim. In 11 
émixexAacpévoy tov abxéva is perhaps not precisely ‘‘a thin neck.’”’ In 24 the rendering 
of dln ’Aédpacrea “‘by thy grace fortune”’ is rightly meant, but may mislead. Here and 
in drép r&v eixdvwv 10 mpooxuve? which Professor Harmon renders ‘“‘pay homage to’”’ 
Lucian is perhaps thinking of Plato Republic 451A. In 21 pds éva tows wor rdv madardv 
6 ayy is not the ironical meaning ‘‘perhaps you think the height of my ambition is to 
match one of the ancients.’’ Cf. Plato Alc. 119C: et jtlwoas rov &yGva cor elvar mpds 
rods évOaée GvOpwmrous. The rendering, ‘Perhaps one of the ancients is in the running 
with me,” gives a slightly different nuance. In Essays in Portraiture 16 is not pév obv 
corrective ? 
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T. Lucreti Cari “De Rerum Natura.” Latin text. By Hermann 
Drets. Berlin: Weidmann, 1923. 


Lukrez von der Natur. German translation. By Hermann DIE1s, 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. 


These two volumes are the crown of a great scholar’s life. Though Diels 
was in his grave but a few weeks after dating his Latin Praefatio, ‘‘vere 
a.MCMXXII,” and never saw in book form the beautiful type with its red 
rubrics (a magnificent edition made possible in the lean years of German 
printing by two unnamed friends), he had entirely completed the Latin text 
and indeed about corrected the proofs of the first four books, and had left 
in his desk a completed manuscript of the German version, lacking only 
certain final revisions in style and in verbal collation with his definitive 
emendations of the Latin. Professor Mewaldt, assisted by several other 
scholars, with fine piety has given us the work as perfect as the master could 
have wished. There are, of course, no such gross typographical blunders as 
disfigure the 1896 text of Giussani (e.g., conlafebacta, iv. 695, or the dropping 
of dentibus, v. 1067); but all the minor slips, chiefly such as are inevitable in 
chronicling the minutiae of variant readings, are noted either in the errata at 
the front of Volume I or in the Nachbesserungen at the end of Volume II. 
The omission of a period after guaeque in iv. 663 (the German version has the 
period) and “III 986” for “III 988” (Praef., p. xxiv) are the only unnoted 
errors I have checked. 

The Latin text is of course based on Oblongus. But Diels derives Oblongus 
with Duvau as gainst Lachmann, not directly from Lachmann’s conjectured 
fourth-century exemplum capitalibus litteratis exaratum, but from a putative 
seventh-century codex made in England, perhaps at York: “‘nonnulla genera 
vitiorum in apographis obvia nisi ex posterioris aetatis [i.e., than the fourth 
century] insularisque scripturae consuetudine explicari non possunt” (Praef., 
p. vii), of which some of the manuscript blunders cited on pages xxiv ff. are 
presumably illustrative examples. This is the codex he calls the “archetype,” 
the codex that must have contained the 151 folia with the 52 lines to each 
folium, famous in the mathematical computations of classical scholars. He 
has also subjected Quadratus and the Schedae to a new and minute examina- 
tion, with subtle use both of the many earlier (mediaeval) and later (Renais- 
sance) corrections in the manuscripts by several hands. His lists of variant 
readings represent the completest and most accurately indicated manuscript 
collations to be found in any edition of Lucretius, and are, it would seem, 
definitive. Especially to be noted are his careful distinction of the twofold 
provenience of the Schedae Vindobonenses, first shown by the Goebel 
brothers as far back as 1857—“‘discrepantia primum nunc in hac editione 
accurate... .notata” (ibid., p. xix), and his citations of the Renaissance 
men—Pontani, Politiani, Marulli symbolae profecto non minoris sunt aesti- 
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mandae, quam Turnebi Lambini Lachmanni” (ibid., p. xxii). All told, though 
our manuscripts of Lucretius are so few (thanks to the terror his atheism 
inspired in the scriptoria), Diels has no less than twenty manuscript dif- 
ferentiations for the sources of his readings. And he has chronicled all the 
quotations and allusions in classical writers, recognizing justly their merely 
secondary usefulness for the emendator of the text. Of his illustrious predeces- 
sors Diels seems to make rather scant use of Giussani (who, to be sure, put 
so many of his own emendations cautiously into footnotes); but his many 
references to Merrill should be a source of pride to American scholars. 

His text, like Merrill’s, is a conservative one both in wording and in order 

of lines; it is not, like Trautmann’s Anglo-Saxon text of Beowulf, for example, 
in the interest of any radical theory. His main premises are: Some of the 
disturbances, especially the lines recurring in variant form in separate pas- 
sages, go back to the unrevised text left by Lucretius himself (which appar- 
ently not even Cicero presumed to meddle with); most of the lacunae represent 
scarcely more than a single dropped line; the text, apart from monkish 
monstrosities, represents a sound tradition, as is indicated by the preservation 
of so many archaic spellings (or spellings which can readily be restored by 
metrical evidence to their archaic form). He wishes to give us the Lucretian 
Latin, the Latin of an old-fashioned Roman trying to stand by old speech 
in an age avid of new fashions in speech no less than in religion and politics. 
But, while avoiding the modernizing of the text characteristic of the fifteenth- 
century men and later, Diels avoids also the factitious archaic uniformity 
of Wakefield’s text: “inconstantiam formarum quasi propriam eius aetatis 
sedulo conservandum duco” (Praef., p. xxix). Space forbids interesting com- 
parisons of differences between Merrill and Diels, even as a wholesome sense 
of my own limitations forbids a deciding judgment on those differences. In 
general, Diels brings to his task not only a Latinity and a text-critical genius 
that it would be an impertinence to applaud, but an intimacy with the ideas 
and thought-processes of Greek science never possessed by any other editor 
of Lucretius. It is very fitting that his life-work terminated in these volumes. 
The result is, above all, a continuous text: sometimes by a slight emendation 
that establishes a syntactical and logical nexus, oftener by a line (carefully 
printed in both the Latin and the German in italics)—a line more Lucretian 
both in style and in thought, I believe, than those attempted by previous 
editors, though sometimes owing something to previous editors—he has all 
but destroyed, one after another, those lacunae that have always given the 
pages of De Natura Rerum, so speciously, such a disjointed appearance. But 
his explanations (all in Latin) are of the most tantalizing brevity. He has no 
discussions such as make the chief value of Munro’s text and Giussani’s; and 
such as companion Merrill’s (in his astute Criticism of the Text of Lucretius, 
“University of California Publications in Classical Philology,” 1916). We 
possess only his notes in the Acts of the Berlin Academy (1918-22). He was 
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constrained, he says, by practical considerations—temporum iniquitate. And 
his Praefatio concludes: “‘propterea interpretationem brevissimam ego editioni 
adieci t.e. versionem germanicam, qua quomodo verba tradita intellegenda esse 
credam lecturis aperiam.” 

But when we turn to the plastic hexameters of this German version, we 
find more than we were promised—we find the multa lumina of the scholar 
supported by the multa ars of a master of rhythmical diction. This rare 
harmony of geistige Krdafte has the high result noted at the end of the Geleitwort 
(by none other than Albert Einstein): “Man vergisst, eine Ubertragung vor 
sich zu haben.” With a literalness that corresponds line by numbered line with 
the original (making comparison more convenient than in any other transla- 
tion I know), he has brought out, as none other, into sharp relief the exact 
ideas, particularly the exact linking of ideas, and has given the whole a new 
continuity as one onward movement of thought—perhaps in most amazing 
contrast to the blurred and disconnected prose of Munro. This achievement, 
aside from an extraordinary mastership over his native tongue, is due in 
part to his prior achievement in establishing a better text than available for 
previous translators (I had to work from Giussani’s); in part to the same 
qualification that chiefly made this prior achievement possible, namely, his 
intimate knowledge of the thought-world of Greek science, which enables 
him so uncannily to uncover and disentangle whatever was hidden and 
involved beneath the phrasings of this disciple of Epicurus, Democritus, and 
Empedocles. 

On the other hand, the sonorous grandeur of the Latin is farther from 
German than from English, itself in its sonorous effects so largely a Latin 
language. And Diels’s version, in spite of deft artistry in alliteration, vowel 
concordance, archaic phrase, lilt, and sweep, lacks the vivid colors, the pas- 
sion, and the pathos of the original (though communicating more of the pathos 
than of passion). And sometimes the homely picturesqueness, the imaginative 
slant lurking in a Lucretian verb or phrase disappears in the neutral pallor 
of a bald idiom—an intentional substitution, possibly, of clarity for quaint- 
ness. The version is poetry—but more (more, not entirely!) by artistry, 
especially rhythmical artistry, than by imaginative and emotional self- 
identification 

I speak as one enamored of perfection, thinking, too, of my own blank- 
verse version! and eager for an opportunity to revise it for republication with 
these two splendid volumes before me. By rearranging the order of some 
paragraphs and lines and by verbal changes (slight in form, incalculable in 
effect) based upon verbal changes in Diels’s Latin or upon his scientific 
interpretation of meaning, I could both render English letters a service and 
symbolize my homage to the German scholar who, more than any other, has 
been my lifelong master in the classics. But my Lucretius is in stereotype. 

1 Dent, 1916; Everyman’s Library, 1921. 
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... And thus it is that Diels’s Lucretius is not an unmixed joy to the present 
reviewer: 

quoniam medio de fonte leporum 

surgit amari aliquit quod in ipsis floribus angat— 


denn mitten vom Strudel der Freuden erhebt sich 
Ploetzlich ein Wermutstropfen, der unter den Blumen ihn aengstet— 


Since from amid the wellspring of delight 
Bubbles some drop of bitter to torment 
Among the very flowers. 


For it is a drop of bitter to leave behind one a work of culture thwarted in its 
belated perfection merely by the mechanics of culture. 


WILu1AM ELLERY LEONARD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Tristium Liber Secundus. Edited with an Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Commentary by 8. G. Owmn, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 


In 1892 Rudolf Ehwald, himself one of the foremost Ovidians, remarked 
that Mr. Owen had done more for the T'ristia than any scholar since Heinsius, 
and the volumes published in more recent years by the English scholar have 
amply confirmed Ehwald’s judgment. Mr. Owen’s most important contribu- 
tions have been his elaborate text of the T’ristia, Oxford, 1889, with very full 
Prolegomena and an apparatus criticus containing the results of his careful 
study of many manuscripts, his text of the Tristia and Epistulae ex Ponto in 
the Corpus poetarum latinorum, 1894, and his more recent text of the same 
poems together with the Halieutica and other fragments in the Oxford text 
series, 1915. But although Mr. Owen has done so much to advance our knowl- 
edge of the text and its sources, he has made many valuable contributions to 
interpretation and has shown himself to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
many problems connected with Ovid’s life and influence. Apart from articles 
in periodicals and other occasional papers he has published unpretentious but 
excellent little editions of the first and third books of the Tristia, the first of 
which is now in its third edition, 1902, the second in its second edition, 1893. 
Furthermore, he is the author of the article on Ovid in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Mr. Owen’s earlier annotated editions were intended for the use of 
schools. In the present finely printed volume his aim is to produce a text and 
an interpretation which shall adequately represent the best results of scholarly 
work on this part of Ovid. It is a task which, as he informs us in the Preface, 
was suggested to him many years ago by Robinson Ellis, and the fulness and 
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minuteness with which it has been accomplished are indicated by the fact that 
a poem of 578 verses, occupying (with the translation) but 28 pages, is accom- 
panied by more than 260 pages of Introduction and Commentary. It is ap- 
parent that the labor expended on this volume must have occupied much of 
the editor’s time for many years. 

More than half of the Introduction is devoted to the timeworn topic of 
Ovid’s exile and its causes. Mr. Owen has discussed this topic before, notably 
in the small edition of the Tristia I, and he employs essentially the same meth- 
od in this recent essay except that, having now more space at his disposal, he 
prints in full all the important evidence, which consists chiefly of the state- 
ments of Ovid himself. This procedure consumes a great deal of space, but it 
is very convenient for every reader who wishes to know exactly what the evi- 
dence is. The critique of the evidence is in general conservative and sound. 
Mr. Owen shows wide familiarity with the excessively numerous discussions 
and theories of scholars old and new— indeed, he brings the problem quite up 
to date, often correcting his own former views as well as the views of others. 

Ovid declares that he was exiled for two offenses, carmen et error, and the 
Second Tristia contains an elaborate justification of his Ars amatoria which he 
regarded as the particular carmen that had ruined him. Nevertheless, he 
believed that he would not have been punished if he had not been guilty of 
the second offense, and probably he was right. To this offense he refers many 
times, but since he never ventures to be explicit, its precise nature remains un- 
known, in spite of the very numerous and, in some cases, very ingenious, 
efforts which scholars have made to define it. 

It is impossible here to give an adequate idea of Mr. Owen’s long discus- 
sion of this puzzle. With a very large part of it the reviewer agrees, and he is 
glad to see that Mr. Owen rejects the favorite hypothesis—that of Boissier— 
that Ovid was somehow implicated in the intrigue of the younger Julia and 
Silanus. On this point Mr. Owen justly remarks, “If so delicate a matter as 
the moral turpitude of the imperial family was concerned, Ovid could not have 
been permitted or have ventured to write a single word which might seem to 
allude to it,” and again, “. ... The theory must be rejected since it fails to 
explain why Ovid, the least guilty of the three culprits, was punished the most 
severely.”” Some details, however, are open to criticism. At page 16 Mr. Owen 
says that Ovid’s offense was “known privately to individuals,” but he asserts 
that “Augustus was able to suppress the emergence of the facts.” Yet on the 
same page he prints the two statements of Ovid that the cause of his ruin was 
but too well known to all! and everybody knew that his fault was no crime.’ 
These statements, together with many others less explicit, show that the 
offense was widely known. Mr. Owen thinks that Augustus’ success in sup- 
pressing the affair accounts for the fact that “the exact circumstances .... 
have been ever since shrouded in obscurity” (p. 19), and he regards the Ars 


1Tr. iv. 10, 99. a os | 
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amatoria as the “official reason.” But if the cause, i.e., the second cause, of 
Ovid’s ruin was generally known, there is another explanation (apart from 
Ovid’s failure to define it) of that later obscurity to which Mr. Owen refers: 
It was so insignificant as compared with the Ars amatoria that later genera- 
tions paid no attention to it; Augustus found in it merely the pretext which 
he was seeking to get rid of Ovid. 

Mr. Owen sides with those who have believed that the fault was probably 
political and “gave offence to Livia and Tiberius” (p. 31). He emphasizes the 
fact that Ovid had associations with Germanicus and with several of that 
young prince’s adherents, and that after the accession of Tiberius he seems to 
lose all hope of restoration from exile. ‘Ovid may have been imprudently pres- 
ent at some secret meeting at which the enthusiastic admirers of Germanicus 
said or did things which were regarded as a menace to the claim of Tiberius to 
the succession” (p. 34). This, Mr. Owen thinks, would account for what he 
calls the “relentless attitude of Tiberius.” But all who know what manner of 
man this much-maligned emperor was will easily find another explanation 
for his seemingly relentless attitude toward Ovid. Tiberius had an almost 
religious respect for the acts of Augustus, and there is an interesting passage in 
Tacitus,! which not only illustrates this but has a distinct bearing on our pres- 
ent problem. When that very Silanus, who had been the paramour of the 
younger Julia, was allowed to return from exile, Tiberius remarked in the 
senate that his return was legally allowable “quia non senatus consulto, non 
lege pulsus foret,” but that he still felt toward him the anger which Augustus 
had cherished. Thus Tiberius, as we should expect of him, took a strictly 
legalistic attitude: Silanus had gone into exile voluntarily, not by action of 
the law, and therefore legally he was at liberty to return. This throws a light 
on Ovid’s case. Ovid had been relegated by an edict of the emperor, i.e., by a 
legal process. This was an act of Augustus and as such Tiberius would not 
rescind it. Here, then, is a thoroughly satisfactory explanation of Tiberius’ 
supposed relentless attitude toward Ovid, and this attitude can hardly be 
attributed to personal animosity when it is remembered that he allowed Sila- 
nus to return in spite of personal animosity. 

Mr. Owen has a great deal to say about a trial of Ovid before Augustus 
in a private court. All this seems somewhat misleading since the poet was 
absent in Elba at the time he was ordered into exile,? and there could scarcely 
have been any proceedings deserving the name of trial. Everything indicates 
that Augustus assumed personal responsibility for Ovid’s punishment. Mr. 
Owen recognizes this, but he sees a reference to a private trial in the poet’s 
words’ to Augustus in which, after declaring that he had not been condemned 
by a decree of the senate or by an ordinary court, he says, “‘ultus es offensas, 
ut decet, ipse tuas.’’ But surely these words hardly reveal the method so 
clearly. 


1 Ann. iii. 24. 2 P. ii. 3, 83 ff. * Tr. ii. 135. 
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The second and third chapters of the Introduction deal with the arrange- 
ment, arguments, and contents of the poem. Ehwald devoted a considerable 
part of his second program, Ad historiam carminum Ovidianorum recensionem- 
que symbolae, 1892, to a similar analysis, and this has been useful to Mr. 
Owen, although he differs somewhat from Ehwald in details. Both agree, how- 
ever, that Ovid is consciously applying the principles of rhetoric which he had 
learned in the schools. In his criticism of Ovid’s various arguments in justifi- 
cation of the Ars amatoria, Mr. Owen is rather severe. He thinks, for example, 
that Ovid “shows profound unconsciousness of the depraving effect upon con- 
duct which is certain to result from the doctrine that capricious pleasure is the 
main object of existence.”’ And yet one wonders how many of Ovid’s readers 
were really corrupted by the poem. There are, of course, flaws in Ovid’s argu- 
ments, but to the reviewer his plea that of all the love poets he alone had been 
punished is a telling one. It is legitimate enough perhaps to base a criticism 
of Ovid on grounds of present-day morality, but it is a little hard on the poet, 
who argues from precedent and the standards of his own age. Ovid’s ruin 
was brought about chiefly by two things: his own superlative cleverness and 
the fact that his erotic compositions were appearing in the very period in 
which Augustus was attempting to reform morals. If Ovid had been a third- 
rate poet or if he had lived fifty years earlier or later, probably he would not 
have suffered. But when he argued that so far as the erotic content of their 
work was concerned many other poets had been as bad as he was, and yet had 
not been punished, it is difficult not to admit the force of his plea even if he 
includes, as Mr. Owen points out, some rather irrelevant examples. 

The Introduction closes with a chapter on Ovid’s Gigantomachia, which is 
apparently an expanded excerpt from the Commentary, since two of Ovid’s 
most important references to the subject occur in this poem, and one on the 
manuscripts, editions, and translations. In the latter there is a brief but valu- 
able account of previous editions beginning with Merula (1499) and a great 
deal of modern bibliographical material. It is unfortunate that the last review 
of Ovid in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, by F. Levy, appeared in 1924, just too late 
to be available. The same is true of the last piece of special work on Tristia II, 
a Leipsic dissertation by Magdalena Schmidt, which though apparently not 
yet printed has been favorably reviewed by two well-known Ovid scholars, 
H. Magnus! and F. Levy.? The latter especially would have interested Mr. 
Owen. 

It is tempting to discuss details of the Commentary, but limitations of 
space forbid. A few general remarks must suffice. The poem is not easy—Mr. 
Owen rightly says in his Preface that “save the [bis, no part of Ovid is more 
difficult’’—and there are many points on which there is room for difference of 
opinion. Mr. Owen characterizes his book as an attempt to supply an ade- 
quate commentary.’ There is no doubt that he has succeeded. He shows his 


1 Philolog. Woch. (1923), pp. 817-21. 2 Op. cit. 3 Preface, p. vi. 
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familiarity with all the editors from the fifteenth century to modern times; 
he knows and uses a vast mass of special work on Ovid, but he maintains a 
judicial and independent point of view. The notes deal with every aspect of 
the poem—language and style, metre and prosody, textual difficulties, points 
of literary history, biography, etc., etc. Mr. Owen does not blink difficulties, 
and in the course of his discussions it is his practice to cite in full the evi- 
dence on which various views depend so that it is easy to check his conclu- 
sions. He has an open mind, and if he criticizes others freely, he often cor- 
rects his own former views. The amplitude of the notes is striking. When a 
Latin text of 14 pages is supplied with 168 pages of commentary, one is at 
first inclined to protest. But if it is true that many of the notes, especially 
these on the Greek and Latin writers mentioned by Ovid, could be greatly 
abbreviated without detriment to the real value of the book, it is equally true 
that the notes as a whole furnish the information that one seeks in a com- 
mentary of the first rank. The book will be corrected here and there, but Mr. 
Owen may be congratulated upon the fact that he has produced a book which 
will be the standard work on this part of Ovid for many years to come. 


ArtHur L. WHEELER 
Bryn Mawr CoLieGE 


Rémische Studien: Historisches, Epigraphisches, Literaturgeschicht- 
liches aus vier Jahrhunderten Roms. By Conrap CIcHORIUS. 
Leipzig-Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. viiit+456. Geheftet 
$5.00; gebunden $7.20. 


Even a belated review is not untimely when one has to deal with a truly 
notable production. In the volume before us we find collected the minor 
studies of a very competent scholar which extend over twenty years, and 
cover an almost encyclopedic variety of subject matter. I know of no way 
to give an adequate appreciation of the value of the contributions other than 
by a somewhat mechanically arranged summary. In so presenting them I shall 
especially emphasize the new results that have been secured for the more 
famous names in literature and history. In general I regard the conclusions 
as sound, always, of course, with Aristotle’s qualification, é¢’ daov 4 rod 
apaypatos pias émdéxerat, and shall rehearse them for the most part simply 
as conclusions, without the tiresome repetition of qualifying expressions like 
“probably,” “plausibly,” and the like. It is difficult to quarrel with many of 
Professor Cichorius’ views, since, with the true disinterestedness of an investi- 
gator working purely um der Sache willen, he always keeps distinct the pos- 
sible, the plausible, the probable, and the practically certain, and although he 
builds very elaborate reconstructions at times, and one might occasionally 
differ as to the particular category in which one or another conjecture belongs, 
there is no pyramiding of hypotheses mistaken for facts, and the reader is 
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constantly reminded of the conditional character of even the best-founded 
inferences. For convenience’ sake, the references are to division and section, 
and, occasionally, subsection. 

I,1. The earliest carmen saeculare was composed in 249 B.c. by Livius 
Andronicus for the cult of Persephone and Dis from Tarentum. 2,1. The 
last instance of human sacrifice at Rome falls in 114-112 B.c. Certain bar- 
barians (presumably Iberians) were punished in 97 B.c. for sacrificing human 
beings, the record in this case going back to Posidonius. 2,2. The rite at 
Rome was not essentially military in character, but intended as expiation for 
unchastity on the part of a Vestal Virgin. It arose among the Etruscans as an 
enemy sacrifice, for their chief foes were Gauls and Greeks, and was borrowed 
from them for use on very rare occasions by the Romans. 2, 3. The erring 
Vestal of 228 B.c. was certainly not Tuccia, as commonly asserted, since the 
standard MSS (Livy Periocha 20) give Lucia or Luccia, and the famous 
Tuccia with whom she is commonly confused belonged in a different time and 
met a very different fate. 3. The Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus is based 
upon an altogether similar decree of Ptolemy Philopater (222-204 B.c.), 
knowledge of which must have been brought to Rome by M. Aemilius Lepi- 
dus. 

II,1. In a searching examination of the historical content of the frag- 
ments of Naevius’ Bellum Punicum, a considerable number of possibilities of 
identification are recorded. The most important results I should judge to be 
those in subsection 1, that the ius fetiale was given a prominent position in the 
narrative; 7, that Atilius Saranus won the first navalis corona (this particular 
study is a masterpiece of technique, ingenuity, and erudition), and 21, that 
a pompa in honor of Proserpina was celebrated at Rome in 249 B.c. (cf. I,1). 
2. Alfius, the author of a Bellum Carthaginense, is identical with the rhetor 
Alfius mentioned by Pliny and Seneca, whose work is also referred to by Ovid. 
3. The career of C. Lucilius Hirrus, grand-nephew of the satirist, is set forth 
in detail, and “Iprios in Appian Bell. Civ. iv. 38. 84 emended to “Ippos. The 
number of fragments of Lucilius is increased by the ascription to him of a few 
lines quoted by Cicero, most plausibly those in De Off. iii. 58. 59, and Tuse. 
2.36. The word aprissius, in Varro Ling. Lat. 6.68, commonly understood 
as a putative poet of the Atellana, is to be corrected to parasitus. 5. The ex- 
traordinary praise of an unknown L. Julius Calidus in Nepos Atticus 12 
really belongs to Licinius Calvus. 

III,1. Cato’s speech Ad milites contra Galbam was delivered in 149 B.c. 
and not 167. 2. Trebius Niger’s sea tales from Baetica belong ca. 70 A.p., not 
in 151 B.c. 3. In Fronto 127 N. the Nepos mentioned is not Corn. Nepos, the 
historian, but Metellus Nepos, who was active before Numantia in 56-55 
B.c., and constructed there the great camp, Schulten’s No. 5. 

IV,1. The fragmentary elogium from Carthage (CIJZ VIII, 12538 and 
Comptes Rendus 1911, p. 530) refers to M. Claudius Marcellus and his victory 
over the Insubres in 222 B.c. 2a. The date of the activity of the Gracchan 
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commission in Africa, mentioned in CJL VIII, 12535, is set in 121-119. 20. 
The inscription CIL X, 44 (cf. add. p. 1003) belongs to the agrarian commis- 
sion of M. Livius Drusus in 91 B.c. 3. New fragments of the Fasti Capitolini 
(Rém. Mitt. 1904, p. 123) are shown to belong to 107-105 B.c., and from them 
we learn that the grandfather of C. Marius was also a Gaius, as well as his 
father and his son; that Q. Sevilius Caepio, cos. of 106, was a son of Cn., 
consul in 141, and not of the consul of 140; and that Cn. Manlius Maximus was 
the son of a new citizen. This is a brilliant demonstration of what ingenuity 
and erudition can extract from but thirteen whole letters and parts of three 
others in three different lines, after men like Boni and Hiilsen had given up the 
problem. 4 (pp. 130-85). The superb inscription (CIL I?, 709, and p. 714) 
giving the officer corps of Cn. Pompeius Strabo before Asculum in 89 B.c. is 
subjected to a detailed examination in which Cichorius’ unrivaled knowledge 
of prosopography enables him to reach many new results, some of the more 
interesting of which are: The emperor Augustus was the great-grandson of 
a niece of Lucilius (p. 146); L. Vettius, the betrayer of Catiline, the accuser of 
Caesar, etc., is identified (pp. 161-63); young Pompeius Magnus, Cicero, and 
Catiline were comrades in arms in this campaign (pp. 164-74), and Cicero’s 
part in the operations is set forth in detail (pp. 182-84). Very striking for 
the light it casts on race suicide in the Roman nobility is the fact that 70 to 
75 per cent of the officers bear the same name as their fathers, while in the 
Senatus Consultum of Adrammyttium, about twenty years earlier, the per- 
centage, 62 per cent, although serious enough, is still markedly better. There 
certainly must have been justification for the well-known complaints on this 
score in the age of Lucilius and Metellus Macedonicus, though as usual they 
produced no effect. 4. Light is thrown on A. and Q. Pompeius, relatives of Cn. 
Pompeius Magnus, from CIL XI, 4213. 

V,1. Many details are settled for the life of Varro. CJL X, 7893 is referred 
to his wife, Fundania Galla, who must have owned an estate in western 
Sardinia. 2. The Menippean Satires were written long before 45 B.c., and be- 
long to the period of Varro’s military service ca. 99-69 B.c. 3. The attempts 
to get historical material out of the Logistorici are most successful in the case 
of Catus de liberis educandis and Pius aut de pace, which are to be set in 40-30 
B.c. “Catus” is Aelius Sextus, in whose case Cichorius would print the well- 
known line of Ennius as egregie cordatus homo Catus Aelius Sextus; “Pius’’ is 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius, consul of 80 B.c. An admirable explanation is 
offered why Varro in this latter piece accused Sallust of hypocrisy. 

VI,1. The fortunes of the latest descendants of the plebeian Atilii in the 
last days of the Republic are illustrated. 2. Instead of ’Awdytios (not a Latin 
word at all) as the name of the addressee of Caesar’s famous veni, vidi, vict 
message (Plut. Caes. 50, 51) one should have “‘C. Matius,’”’ whose biography 
is then discussed and enriched. 3. T. Titius, to whom Cicero Ad. fam. 5. 16 
wrote a consolatio, was probably the father of the two Titii murdered by the 
Pompeians in Africa (Bell. Afr. 28. 2-4). 
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4. The designations L. Cella (Bell. Afr. 89), L. Tulius Mocilla (Nepos 
Att. 11.2), and Aevxvos TeAAa (Plut. Brut. 30), men otherwise quite unknown, 
are all errors for L. Livius Ocella (C7L VI, 1446), a particular enemy of Caesar. 

VII,1. The luckless Menoetes (Verg. Aen. 5. 104 ff.) represents C. Iulius 
Menoetes, an Oriental higher officer in Octavian’s fleet while stationed at 
Misenum in 37-36 B.c. 2. The generally rejected article Kopvotros in Suidas is 
a conflation of two separate records. The Cornutus who appears as an early 
rival of Livy was a historian of the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
and two fragments of his history are recovered from the scholia to Lucan. 
That Livy gave readings before the publication of his books (Suidas ibid.) 
may be regarded as supported by a passage in his own work, iv. 20.7. 3. Two 
fragments of letters of Augustus to Vergil are rather boldly combined so as to 
reconstruct an episode in the relations of the two men which may possibly 
fall in 29 B.c. 4. The Athenaeus who wrote epi wnyavnydrwv (Schneider, Ber- 
lin, 1912) is the Peripatetic philosopher of the circle of A. Varro Murena, and 
the Marcellus to whom the work is dedicated, presumably in 27 B.c., the 
nephew of Augustus. 5. Athenodorus of Tarsus wrote a consolatio to Octavia 
on the death of Marcellus. 6. The centurian Scruttarius (Rém.-Germ. Korr. 
Bl. III, 52) is identical with Scutarius (Suet. Aug. 56, where Sc<r> utarius is 
to be restored), a veteran of Augustus, defended by the Emperor in person 
(Macrob.'Sat. ii.4.27). 7. ’"Aaovdsos (Dio 53. 20) is corrected to Ampudius (CIL 
X, 6082) and the introduction of the reform by which the aedileship might be 
dispensed with in the cursus honorum is placed between 25 and 18 B.c. 8. 
Macrobius Sat. ii. 4. 18, commonly taken as referring to the geographer Strabo, 
has to do rather with the father of Sejanus. 9. The Hyginus mentioned in CJL 
VI, 10395 is possibly the same as Julius Hyginus, the librarian under Augus- 
tus. 

VIII,1. Philodemus of Gadara may have visited Gaul in 55 or 54 B.c. 
(Anth. X, 21). Artemidorus who warned Caesar of his approaching death is 
the one mentioned in Anth. XI, 35. 2. Anth. TX, 219 refers to the future em- 
peror Tiberius; IX, 405 to Drusus, his brother; IX, 776 to Arsinoe, sister of 
Cleopatra. 3. Erucius of Cyzicus conceivably imitated Verg. Buc. 7.3 f. in 
Anth. VI, 96. 4a. Anth. IX, 283 belongs to Bassus, not Crinagoras, and so all 
chronological difficulties are avoided ; IX, 291 belongs ca. 16 B.c.; VII, 741 refers 
to the defeat of Lollius in 16 B.c.; and XVI, 61 to the camp of Tiberius on the 
Bodensee in 15 B.c. 4b. Anth. VII, 645 carefully interpreted yields information 
about Philostratus, a court philosopher of Cleopatra, connected also with 
Herod. 4c. The musician Demosthenes, one of Julia’s many lovers, appears 
also in some inscriptions. 4d. With the help of JG XII, I, 375 and 88, Anth. 
IX, 514 is ascribed to Crinagoras. Conceivably the novelist Longus belonged 
to the Pompei Longi who were at home in Lesbos. 5. The poet Tuticanus 
Gallus is recovered by combining Ovid Ex Ponto 4. 12. 23-28 with Anth. XVI, 
89 and V, 48, and emending the corrupt heading of the latter epigram, rod 
Sixaiov T'aAAov. 6. Several epigrams of Antipater of Thessalonica are made 
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to yield new results, the most interesting of which is that VII, 185 gives a 
record of the Pompeia through whom the great house of the Pisones in the 
early Empire was connected with that of Pompey. 7. Very ingenious com- 
binations show that the adespoton VII, 625 is by Antipater and refers to games 
given by C. Caesar, Augustus’ grandson, in 2 B.c. 8. Among the historically 
important epigrams of Apollonides is X, 19, which enables us to identify the 
C. Piso Frugi and his brother Lucius (sons of L. Piso Frugi) to whom Horace 
dedicated the Ars Poetica. This work must be dated shortly before 8 B.c., a 
period to which Norden (pp. 340-41) had already felt that it must be assigned. 
9. The “garland” of Philip of Thessalonica is shown to belong to the reign of 
Caligula, dating between October 27, 39, when Cn. Lentulus Gaetulicus was 
executed for treason, and January 24, 41, when Caligula was assassinated; 
Anth. IX, 285 refers to the funeral bier of Augustus; VI, 240 has to do with 
the illness of Caligula; the denunciations of the grammatici, XI, 321 and 
XI, 347, clearly belong in this reign; [X, 778 treats of a gift made to Caligula 
by the wife of the Jewish king, Agrippa, and the impossible Kdpzos of line 3 
is corrected to Kimpos, the queen’s name. 10. Anth. XI, 235, by Thallus, com- 
posed for August 31, 37 a.p., is probably the only poem of the Anthology for 
which a date exact to the day can be fixed. Several poems by a King Polemo 
belong to Polemo of Pontus, who reigned 37-60 a.p. 11. The date of Honestus, 
who appears in Philip’s “garland,” can be determined by the mysterious 
inscriptional epigram (B.C.H. XXVI [1902], 153f.) concerning a S«Baory 
whose “‘intelligence saved the whole world,” for the reference is to Antonina, 
who bore that title in 37-38 a.p. and was the prime mover in the overthrow 
of Sejanus. 12, I and II. A Julius Leonidas is to be distinguished from Leoni- 
das of Alexandria, as well as the more famous Leonidas of Tarentum. The 
second named wrote under Nero and Domitian; the first is to be identified with 
the praeceptor Caesarum (CIL VI, 3919, 9060), that is, Nero and Drusus, 
the sons of Germanicus. 13. Lucilius, the Greek epigrammatist, belongs early 
in the reign of Nero. 14. An adespoton, Anth. VII, 564, refers to the consul Sex. 
Quint. Valerius Maximus of 165 a.p. and may have been composed by Maxi- 
mus himself. 

IX,1. The second or “Acclamation-Edict”’ of Germanicus in Egypt 
(Sitzungsber. der Berl. Akad., 1911, 794 ff.) applies specifically to Alexandria; 
the acclamation objected to was S¢«Bacrds, ‘‘majesty,” a serious breach of 
political propriety, whereas the designation “god” gave little or no offense. 
The extraordinary popularity of Germanicus was due to an impulsive act in 
distributing the contents of the horreae at Alexandria, which brought on so 
severe a food crisis in Rome that the fiscus suffered the loss of many millions 
of denarii (though perhaps hardly 40,000,000 as Cichorius calculates, since it 
is unlikely that all the grain supplied the capital from Egypt was in the horreae 
at Alexandria at any one time). One might remark in passing that such a 
heavy loss to the treasury must have especially exacerbated the careful and 
thrifty administrator Tiberius, capping the climax, as it did, of numerous 
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other indiscretions on the part of the crown prince and his court. 2. The Com- 
mentarius de vita sua of Tiberius resembled closely the Index rerum a se ges- 
tarum of Augustus. 3. Ennia Thrasylla, wife of the Macro who succeeded 
Sejanus, is to be regarded as the granddaughter of the astrologer Thrasyllus, 
the close friend of Tiberius. The Ti. Claudius Balbillus, prefect of Egypt in 
55 a.D., is the same as Balbillus (Barbillus), an astrological adviser of Nero, 
and identical with the unnamed son of the distinguished Thrasyllus (Tac. 
Ann. 6. 22). Julia Balbilla, poetess and lady-in-waiting to the Empress Sabina 
on the occasion of a visit to the statue of Memnon, November, 130 .p., is 
a descendant. 4. Teanum became a colonia between 46 and 54 a.p. 5. The 
portrait statute at Rome of L. Cornelius Pusio (later consul) was dedicated 
in 69 or 70 a.p. by an officer in the Rhine army, who had come to Rome with 
the legions of Vitellius in 69 a.p. 6. The Amatorius in the Corpus Plutarcheum 
belongs some years later than 116-17 a.p. and may very well have been 
written by Plutarch’s son Autobulus. 

X,1. Celsus, the writer on medicine and agriculture, is recognized in CIL 
VI, 36285. The publication of his work on agriculture belongs ca. 25-26 a.p., 
while that on medicine falls a little later. 2. Columella’s precise date can be 
determined by a campaign in Cilicia Trachea in 36 a.p., and his presence at 
games in Rome early in the reign of Claudius, very likely those of the year 41. 
3. Pomponius Secundus, the tragic poet, and the commander of Pliny in 
Germany, did not write a grammatical treatise. The latest date for his life is 
ca. 67 a.v. A careful interpretation of Quintilian viii. 3. 31 shows that he and 
Seneca gave public readings of their tragedies, and were doing so ca. 51 a.p. 
Pomponius was also half-brother to a number of distinguished persons, among 
them Caesonia, the wife of Caligula. 4. The eminent doctor, Servilius Damo- 
crates, was of Lydian origin (Inscr. Buresch. 32), and a most plausible supple- 
ment to the inscription just mentioned would indicate that he was once court 
physician, very likely to the Flavian emperors. 5. Although the brief collec- 
tion of letters addressed by M. Brutus to the cities of Asia are almost cer- 
tainly genuine, the answers are confessedly composed by a King Mithri- 
dates and addressed to his nephew of the same name. The elder Mithridates 
is to be identified with a king of the Tberians (in the Caucasus) and later of 
Armenia, resident in Rome between ca. 37 and 47 a.p. His nephew is men- 
tioned in a Greek inscription from the vicinity of Tiflis (CIL III, 6052). The 
letters would have been composed during his residence in Rome under Clau- 
dius, when there was a change of feeling toward the murderers of Caesar. 6. An 
elaborate study of Sidonius Carm. 23.155-57 leads to the recovery of a scene 
from the early part of Petronius’ Satyricon in which Eucolpius impersonates 
Priapus to his own sorrow. The importance of Massilia as a university town 
during the youth of Petronius is a sufficient explanation of his special acquaint- 
ance with its local usages. 

In conclusion: Although the novice may feel that too many of the results 
obtained are hypothetical, the expert will recognize that a very great deal 
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of what is commonly believed about antiquity would be found to rest on a 
no more substantial basis, if only the distinction between facts and theories 
were as candidly recognized as it is in these studies. Even in the occasional 
instances where the labor expended might appear to be inordinate in view of 
the value of the positive results obtained, as particularly in the efforts to 
secure historical data out of the fragments of Naevius (II. 1), I cannot but feel 
that the attempt was worth making, at least as an exercise in the technique of 
research, and the book furnishes many perfect models and detailed investiga- 
tion which might well be commended to beginners, as Bentley’s immortal 
studies in the Epistles of Phalaris have served generations of philologists. 
Even at the lowest estimate of the value of such work, it certainly has a 
place as a practice in technique, similar to some of the apparently useless, but 
really indispensable, exercises of a musical virtuoso. In any event it rates 
infinitely above such diversions as the solution of problems in chess or bridge 
whist, or audacious attempts at the plausible presentation of ingenious liter- 
ary paradoxes, for even should relatively unimportant things be discovered 
(and in a science one should be cautious about declaring anything positively 
unimportant), or a mere rope of sand be twisted—which is almost never the 
case with the present work, since surely very few books have appeared thus 
far in the present century which contain so many new and important results— 
nevertheless, this is the method by which alone the truly important results 
of philology can be ascertained, and constant practice in the technique of re- 
search leads to perfection. The progress of our studies lies in this direction, 
and those who do not care for this sort of thing should be reminded of Emer- 
son’s remark that “he who rides his hobby gently must always give way to 
him that rides it hard.” 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Un Correspondant de Cicéron, Ap. Claudius Pulcher. By L. A. Con- 
sTANS, Docrreur Es-Letrres. Paris, 1921. Pp. 138. 


This monograph makes a genuine contribution to our knowledge of Cicero 
and his times, for Appius Claudius has been rather unceremoniously crowded 
into the background by his more spectacular brother. M. Constans has assist- 
ed materially in establishing a more proper distribution of interest. In his 
Introduction he says: 

The man who was at the head of the great Claudian gens, at the moment when 
five centuries of history were tottering, deserves to engage our study. Because he 
possessed neither the genius of Caesar, nor the remarkable gifts of Pompey, nor 
the virtue of Cato,—because he was médiocre,—he is the truest possible representa- 
tive of the Roman aristocracy of the last years of the Republic. 


Space will not permit a detailed outline of the contents of this scholarly 
little book. Among the most interesting pages are those which discuss the 
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reasons for Cicero’s interest in the prosecution of Clodius for the Bona Dea 
affair; the connection of Appius with his brother’s strenuous efforts to prevent 
the recall of Cicero from exile; the reconciliation of Appius and Cicero during 
Appius’ consular year, with a common friendship for Pompey (in the author’s 
opinion) as the bond of union; the numerous problems which cluster around 
the amazing behavior of Appius in the summer of 51, when Cicero arrived in 
Cilicia to succeed him as proconsul; Cicero’s embarrassment during the period 
of the prosecution of Appius de maiestate and de ambitu by his prospective 
son-in-law, Dolabella; Appius’ career as censor. 

At the back of the book there are a genealogical table, an excellent map of 
Asia Minor, and three appendixes, the first of which is especially useful. It 
presents an outline of Cicero’s letters to Appius, together with a conjectural 
reconstruction of Appius’ half of the correspondence. 

The volume is well printed; typographical errors are few. 

I do not find myself in agreement with all the conclusions arrived at by 
the author; but in the main he has, I think, been restrained in his conjectures, 
logical in his reasoning, sympathetic with the foibles and eccentricities of both 
of his chief actors, and just in interpreting their motives as well as their deeds. 
He has cited, in his footnotes, the available sources in support of his conten- 
tions, and has consulted most of the recognized modern authorities—with 
many of whom he is often in sharp disagreement. 

The book is worth careful reading. 


Hupert McNEILu Poreat 
Wake Forest CoLLeGEe 


Cicero and His Influence. By Joun C. Rours, Px.D., professor of the 
Latin language and literature, University of Pennsylvania. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1923. 8vo. Pp. vii+178. $1.50. 


The world of scholarship and letters is growing increasingly grateful to 
Professors Hadzsits and Robinson for the fine series that is appearing under 
their general editorship under the title “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” Pro- 
fessor Rolfe’s little book is Number 10A in the series. The many-sidedness 
of Cicero’s influence upon all succeeding ages has made it necessary to devote 
two volumes to the great republican. Dr. Rolfe deals only with the orator and 
statesman. It falls to Professor Nelson G. McCrea, of Columbia University, 
to supply 10B on Cicero the Philosopher. This we await with eager anticipa- 
tion. 

Professor Rolfe gives us a brief but clear presentation of the various 
verdicts on Cicero’s character and work delivered in ancient and modern times, 
replies with candor and justice to the accusations of vanity and cowardice, and 
gives us a fairer estimate of his personality and his worth than those of 
Macaulay and Mommsen. 

From the sketch of Cicero’s life and character, the author passes to his 
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influence upon both the thinking and the style of the writers of later antiquity, 
the Middle Ages, and modern times—in the fields of jurisprudence, political 
science, theology, religion, ethics, rhetoric, eloquence. His great spirit has 
gone on through all the ages fighting the battles of liberty and democracy, of 
freedom of the will, and of the majesty of the law, against oppression and 
usurpation, against superstition and subserviency. ‘So lasting has his influ- 
ence been, and in so many directions has it been exerted, that it is difficult to 
find a parallel” (p. 156). 

Not the least merit of Dr. Rolfe’s scholarship as revealed in the present 
book is his mastery of the literature of his subject, both early and late, and 
of the many branches of literature in many languages, that owe so large a 
debt to the genius and the labors of the “new man” from Arpinum. 


WALTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouURI 


Jews and Christians in Egypt. By H. Ipris Brey. British Museum, 
1924. Pp. xii+140. 


There are fifteen Greek and three Coptic papyri in this volume, the Greek 
edited by Mr. Bell and the Coptic by Mr. W. E. Crum, both scholars of 
authority in this field. The papyri are published separately and not as a vol- 
ume of Greek Papyri in the British Museum, for the reason given in the Pref- 
ace, namely, the exceptional and extraordinary importance of the documents 
from the point of view of Roman and Egyptian history, of Jewish antiquities 
and of early Church history. Further, they are valuable, if not unique, docu- 
ments for philology and paleography and for the form of ancient letters. 
Certainly one needs no better justification for making a separate book of them, 
while the reason for making so admirable a book, with fine clear print, scholar- 
ly fulness, and illustrative facsimiles, is that the British Museum long ago got 
into the habit of doing things in this fashion. 

The largest and far the most important of the papyri is No. 1912, a letter 
addressed in a.p. 41 by Claudius to the city of the Alexandrines. A great 
many historical problems are newly illuminated by it. We know more of the 
imperial cult than we did before because of it, more of the status of the Alex- 
andrines and have additional elements to consider in order to determine the 
“Jewish question.” The letter also helps us to correct the misconception of 
Claudius’ person and policy which lingers even when the rhetorical caricature 
of him is consciously put aside. Particularly it is evidence (pp. 6, 22) against 
Kornemann’s theory that Claudius’ policy was a qualified revival of the 
Caesarean monarchy (Klio, i. 104). It seems to be Augustus, and not Julius, 
who was Claudius’ model. 

The Alexandrines have asked for a senate. The emperor refers the matter 
to the prefect for investigation and report and reminds the city that it cer- 
tainly had no senate under his predecessors. As for the Ptolemies, His Majesty 
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does not know—ovx €xwi A€yev (1. 67). Mr. Milne, who knows the methods of 
imperial chancelleries (p. viii), thinks that this evasion proves that there had 
been an Alexandrian senate under the Ptolemies. On this Mr. Bell’s objec- 
tions are certainly valid. Yet, is not Mr. Bell conceding too much when he 
says (ibid.): “That Alexandria had at one time had a senate seems however 
very likely’? It does not seem so from the evidence he himself adduces on 
pages 9-10, and surely the argumentum ex silentio is a powerful thing when 
applied to provincials eager to present authority for the privileges for which 
they clamor. 

Next there is the question of the citizenship of the Alexandrian Jews. To 
this matter alone Signor De Sanctis has devoted a long article written with his 
usual vigor and learning, in the Rivista di Filologia Classica (December, 1924, 
pp. 473-513), Claudio e i Giudei d’ Alessandria. Mr. Bell discusses the point 
v. ry fully indeed (pp. 10-17) and appends an astoundingly long bibliography 
(p. 10, n. 1). It seems excessive that there should have been so much said on a 
subject of minor importance; but we must recall that a few German scholars 
have displayed in this matter an irritation and emphasis which can only be a 
reflex of their disinclination for the society of their Jewish contemporaries. 
That is absurdly patent in Willrich and imperfectly suppressed in others. It 
is too bad that so ancient a quarrel should generate so recent a heat. Those 
who may hereafter concern themselves with the topic may be urged to model 
themselves on Mr. Bell whose good tempered examination preserves a balance 
almost as neat as that of the Emperor himself. 

Mr. Bell thinks the letter conclusively shows that the Jews were not 
Alexandrine citizens since they are pointedly reminded of the benefits they 
are enjoying év d\Aorpia réA« (1. 95). I wish I could quite think so since it is 
highly desirable that the controversy be concluded. Some years ago, I offered 
an opinion upon the question (Jews among the Greeks and Romans, pp. 109 ff.) 
and despite the large access of documents and discussions since that time, that 
opinion, it seems to me, needs merely slight modification. The question for the 
most part is improperly put. Undoubtedly all Jews in Alexandria—Jews “as 
such”’—were not citizens. But neither were Greeks as such, whether Atheni- 
ans, Rhodians, Syracusans, and certainly very few Egyptians. Citizenship 
was apparently confined to those originally included in the foundation by the 
early Ptolemies, their legitimate descendants, and those who by magisterial 
grant of some sort had obtained citizenship. The status had very few, if any, 
political functions. It was a fiscal designation but likewise an honorific and 
highly prized privilege since it carried with it certain personal exemptions— 
particularly in the penal law. 

A great many of the residents of Alexandria, whatever their origin, were 
not ’AAcgavdpeis but Maxeddves, metics, transient sojourners, Romans, Egyp- 
tians of the wpa. There were also those classes that bore the ancient. title 
of Iépoa ris émcyovns and similar designations. A man might have been 
born an Antiochian or a Cretan and have been enrolled on the Alexandrian 
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lists in one of the particular census categories enumerated above. That cer- 
tainly was true of the Jews, some of whom we find called Macedonians, Per- 
sians, and a certain number undoubtedly called Alexandrians. The question 
then is really whether a large or a small proportion of the Alexandrian Jews 
were carried on the census lists as "AAegavdpeis and in possession of the com- 
plex of privileges, duties, and immunities of that status. And since, as this 
letter itself shows they had additional immunities mpés Opnoxeiav rod Beod 
(ll. 85-86), they must have been registered as “Iovdati. "AAcéavdpeis, or ax’ 
*Adefavdpeias, a term not infrequently found in the papyri. 

Framed in this way, the question of whether a very large percentage of 
the Alexandrian Jews were ’AXefavépeis or not, is not quite settled by the 
words év dAAorpia rode. The phrase is undoubtedly evidence for the negative, 
but not altogether conclusive evidence. It may simply mean that Alexandria 
was a city in a foreign country not in Judea, or a foreign foundation not a 
colony of Jerusalem. Against the inference which Mr. Bell draws, must be 
weighed the statement of lines 90-92, to the effect that hereafter only one 
embassy must come from Alexandria, “and not, as if you and they (the Jews) 
lived in two cities, to send two embassies—a thing such as never occurred be- 
fore now.” This, it must be admitted, is rather hard, if no Jews were citizens 
of Alexandria and had therefore no voice in selecting an embassy of Alex- 
andrians. 

The warning to the Jews in respect of the “cosmetic and gymnasiarchal 
games” has, I think, a very different force from that which Mr. Bell supposes. 
Mr. Bell is properly cautious in stating that émuorma/pev (1. 92) is the equivalent 
of peréxew (p. 37), but Professor De Sanctis has made the impossibility of the 
equation clear enough (op. cit., p. 507). I am glad to find myself in substantial 
agreement with him on this matter as on the question of Jewish citizenship, 
but I doubt whether we can see in this a reference to the circus factions. For 
that, the date is somewhat too early. Yet in Philostratus Vita Ap. Ty. v. 26, 
we read of the Alexandrines of very nearly this time: rpooxemevys dé rijs "AA- 
efavdpeias trmos Kal Eypporrwons pev és Tov irmodpopov émi tH Oa Tavry puai- 
govowrwy 8 ddAyAovs. And it is obvious that occasions at which the largest 
crowds gather, like the great games, are also the most likely times for bloody 
sedition. 

The warning to the Jews is in the interest of general security. The Alex- 
andrine Jews were not all Platonizing philosophers nor shrinking and perse- 
cuted martyrs, but for the most part a violent and turbulent rabble as likely 
to institute a pogrom as to suffer under one. In at least one of the great riots, 
they seem to have been the aggressors and émoraipew may well have the 
sense of “jeering” or “scoffing,” which at such a time could hardly fail to 
provoke a counter-demonstration. 

But there remains a question of great interest which Mr. Bell does not 
consider. Participation in these games is after all scarcely conceivable for the 
Alexandrian Jews, even though we will not suppose their piety to have been 
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of an uncompromising sort. The stadium and its equipment had been of the 
chief symbols of the Abomination from the time of the Maccabees, and Jo- 
sephus (Ant. 15. 8), who cannot be credited with the tenderest religious con- 
science, uses strong language in regard to it, pavepd xardAvors TOV Tiswpevwv 
map’ avrois éOav (Cf. I Mace. 14f.; Il Macc. 4:9; Krauss, Talm. Archéologie, 
II, 116). It was forbidden even to assist the heathen in building a stadium 
(Mishna, Ab. Zar. 1. 7). Philo had beer present at a race but had taken part 
in no such exercise. Participation, the rabbinic doctors were agreed, was sheer 
idolatry (Bab. Talmud, Aboda Zara, 18 b), but presence there was expressly 
permitted by an influential group, Rabbi Nathan (second century) among 
others (ibid.): ‘‘The Teachers dispute on this matter for the rule is laid down 
—‘It is forbidden to go to the stadium for it is a seat of scorners.’ However 
R. Nathan permits it: because if one cries out, he may be saved.” The 
justification is far-fetched and indicates that the rabbis allowed what they 
could not prevent. Doubtless there were all degrees of stringency among the 
Jews concerning their books of discipline, yet a mocking contempt of the 
participants was quite compatible with an unrestrainable interest in the 
games. 

Indeed the Talmudic passage alludes to the likelihood of bloody fights 
between Jew and Greek on such occasions and the stricter doctrine which 
forbade even attendance characterized the circus as “the seat of scorners” 
denounced in Psalm 1:1. If Jewish éruoraipovres were answered by Greek 
ones, the designation is not a bad one, and critics who have found so many 
Psalms to be Maccabean may, for all I can do to prevent it, use this to prove 
an exceptionally late date for Psalm 1. 

That the Jews of Alexandria were attempting to add to their numbers by 
bringing other Jews in from the x#pa and from Syria is one of the surprising 
matters we learn from this letter. Similarly the Greek Alexandrines were 
padding their lists by registering their illegitimate children among the ephebi. 
Thus irrepere in tabulas (Cicero Arch. 5. 10) is once more shown to be as 
ancient as it is a modern device. 

Claudius is very insistent that both practises shall be discontinued and to 
the Jews he gives the warning: mdvra tpdmov avrovs éregeAcioouat Kabdmrep 
Kowny Teva THS oikovperns vooov éeyeipovres. The words suggest the eziti- 
abilis superstitio applied by Tacitus to Christianity, and are graver and 
sterner than we might have expected from the context. But they must not 
be made to seem too grave. The emperor probably did not have in mind the 
pernicious and successful Jewish propaganda that so enraged Seneca and Taci- 
tus. But it was a terribly serious matter that the second city of the empire 
should be a prey to constant sedition which to a government, vividly aware of 
insecure frontiers and nervously apprehensive of civil war, might well be a 
vooos, an epidemic threatening to sweep over the world. 

A book crammed with useful data that appeared too late for use in this 
publication is Leo Fuchs, Die Juden Aegyptens in ptolemdischer und rémischer 
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Zeit (Vienna, 1924). It contains, particularly, a full discussion of the nature 
of the Jewish zoA‘revya with which one must compare the closer analysis of 
De Sanctis (op. cit., pp. 493 ff.). 

The next group of documents consists of Nos. 1913-22 which deal with 
the Meletian (properly Melitian) schism. Mr. Bell tells us all one needs to 
know of this episode (pp. 38-48) of which Gibbon says (Decline and Fall, 
chap. xxi, n. 104). “I have not leisure to pursue the obscure controversy 
which seems to have been misrepresented by the partiality of Athanasius and 
the ignorance of Epiphanius.” It began among Christians who were in prison 
during the Diocletian persecution, and it grew out of a controversy concerning 
the lapsi. Meletius would have had their return to the faith made difficult, 
Peter of Alexandria wished to make it easier. Soon Peter and Meletius were 
excommunicating each other and their respective adherents, and the resulting 
schism lasted for more than four centuries. It is melancholy testimony to the 
fact that even community of suffering in the holiest of causes cannot make 
brethren of men who are determined to quarrel. 

The papyri which are dated between a.p. 330-40 enlarge our views 
enormously, because they come from the Meletian side and show us Coptic 
monks speaking Coptic and bad Greek, managing the affairs of their monas- 
tery, protesting against the violence and cruelty of Athanasius and his ad- 
herents, calling upon each other for help in their financial difficulties and 
heaping compliments and pious ejaculations upon each other in a profusion 
that recalls the apocalyptic diction of seventeenth-century English zealots. 

In the long letter (Pap. 1917), the writer asks intercessory prayer for a 
sin, a rapamrwpa duaBorrKy (sic!) that seems to have been excessive dalliance in 
the xyroAdxavov. The offense appears venial enough but our consciences, I 
fear, have become sadly blunted. Many centuries after this papyrus, that 
chief of sinners, John Bunyan, found Grace Abounding even for a wretch 
who danced on the village green on the Sabbath. 

A matter of more than usual interest is found in Pap. 1915-16. The 
priests Paieous, Dioscurus, and Hiera are urged to collect money, very much 
money, to relieve the distress of Brother Pamonthius, formerly a winedealer, 
who had incurred heavy debts in order to satisfy the exactions of the magis- 
trates. The unfortunate man “not being able to meet his liabilities, was com- 
pelled to sell all that he had even to the garments that cover his shame, and 
when these were sold, scarcely could he get together half of the money for his 
creditors who, these pitiless and godless men, carried off all his children being 
yet quite in their infancy.” 

This is really an astounding thing to have happened to a Roman citizen 
in a.p. 330—for if not since Caracalla, certainly since Diocletian, all free resi- 
dents of the Empire were Roman citizens even on Meyer’s gratuitous theory 
that the Aaoypapovpevor were dediticii and so exempted from the constitutio 
Antoniniana. Execution against the person had long been abrogated at 
Roman law if a debtor chose to make a cessio bonorum and if he made this 
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cessio, he was entitled to a reasonable exemption, a beneficium competentiae. 
That would certainly have saved him the clothes to his back, the iudru riv 
doynmoovnv mepioxerdopeva, and we need not assume that a poor devil like 
Pamonthius would have been deterred from formal bankruptcy by the im- 
pairment of his standing which it brought in its train. 

It is not improbable that the reference to the seizure of his clothes is a 
rhetorical application of Exod. 12:26, “If thou at all take thy neighbour’s 
garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it to him by that the sun goeth down; 
for that is his only covering, it his garment for his skin.” The creditors would 
thus be shown to be impious as well as cruel. 

Personal execution against a delinquent debtor was abolished by Solon 
at Athens, but it must have been quite general throughout the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and doubtless was widely practised even where it was stringently 
modified by law. It is said that it sometimes extended to the debtor’s wife 
and children, but the instances are not certain and it is hard to distinguish 
between what was actually done and what lawfully might be done. The 
fullest discussion of the subject is to be found in Egon Weiss’, Griechisches 
Privatrecht (I, 494-542). Cf. also Taubenschlag, ‘‘Die Patria potestas im Recht 
der Papyri” (Z. SS. rém. Abt. XXXVI, 217 ff.). 

At a much earlier period, “a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets cried unto Elisha, ‘The creditor is come to take unto him my two 
sons to be bondmen’ ” (II Kings, 4:1 ff.). Even at that time it was already 
immoral if it was legal, and it continued to be done when apparently it was 
unmistakably illegal as well as immoral (Neh. 5:5). 

In S. Ambrose’s discussion of usury (Liber de Tobia viii. 20; Migne Patr. 
Lat. 14. 807) it is evident that creditors did not hesitate to seize children for 
the debts of their parents; Vidi ego miserabile spectaculum liberos pro paterno 
debito in auctionem deduct. Indeed they went so far as to seize the corpse of a 
defunct debtor in order to compel his family to ransom it by payment of the 
debt (Ambrose ibid. x. 36; Migne Patr. Lat. 14. 808). Quoties vidi a feneratori- 
bus teneri defunctos pro pignore et negari tumulum dum fenus exposcitur. In 
these cases we may be dealing with illegal violence, but it is of course quite 
possible that we are face to face here as in so many other cases with a local 
common law that maintained itself against imperial law. Yet, the evidence 
that such a local right of personal execution against the family of the debtor 
still existed, is, as has been said, very feeble indeed, although the arbitrary 
acts of creditors may have been supported by the recollection of very ancient 
law. 

It seems likely—although the letter does not say so, that Mr. Bell is right 
in assuming that the debtor and his children in this case had been seized be- 
cause of a specific pledge made at the time of the debt or after (p. 73). There 
are numerous instances in which the instrument of indebtedness expressly 
gives the right of execution against the person and property of the debtor 
xaOdmep éx dixns (Cf. Lewald, Strafklauseln in dem Recht der Papyri, pp. 30 ff.). 
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In that case the seizure of the children would be legal if at the time there 
existed a legal power to alienate or pledge children. This power was denied by 
a constitution of Diocletian (C. Just. 4. 43. 1) of a.p. 294, qualifiedly restored 
by one of Constantine (C. Just. 4. 48. 2; C. Th. 5. 10 (8). 1) of a.v. 329 and 
finally and vigorously abolished by a Novel of Justinian (134, c. 7) of a.p. 556 
It has often been asserted that such things, while strictly illegal, were prac- 
tised, not merely as instances of open violence, but with the sanction of local 
law. Mr. Bell (p. 73) quotes several instances. However these do not sup- 
port the contention, except the Ptolemaic one (P.S. I, iv, 424) which is not 
relevant in connection with Roman conditions. Pap. Masp. i. 67023 (Meyer, 
Jur. Pap., p. 12) is more likely to be a case of letting of a child’s services by 
the father. This was not forbidden by the 134th novel, which merely pro- 
hibited making the child the subject of a locatio rei, the purpose of the entire 
enactment being to prevent the treatment of a child as a commodity either 
by sale, hire, or pledge. Similarly Pap. Ox. x. 1295 seems to refer to appren- 
ticeship. As for Pap. Jand. 62, of about this time, De Francisci (Aeg. 7. 71-82) 
who discusses the entire topic very fully, reaches the conclusion that there is 
no pledge or sale of the girl involved. His reasoning is apparently approved 
by Meyer (Z. f. Ver. R. 39, p. 226), who, however, is in error in assuming that 
the 134th novel forbade loc. cond. operarum of children. 

We may understand therefore that Pamonthius has availed himself of the 
Constantinian permission of A.D. 329 to pledge his infant children, réxva vj, 
the sanguinolenti of the constitution, as security for his debt, besides inserting 
an dywy.mos clause, which would be as effective as the cognovit under which, we 
recall, Mrs. Bardell was summarily seized by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg. The 
date of the letter is on wholly independent evidence determined to be be- 
tween 330-40 (p. 43), which would fit in very well with what has been said. 

The persistence of a general common law in despite of imperial Roman law 
may be taken as established. But it is a misinterpretation of this brilliant 
discovery which we owe to Mitteis’ epoch-making Reichsrecht und Volkrecht 
to suppose that imperial statutes were deliberately disregarded and flagrant 
violations of them enforced by imperial officials. Partsch seems to be of this 
opinion (Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1911, pp. 314 ff.). That is hardly likely anywhere, or 
any time. Private transactions doubtless followed forms which the imperial 
law made both unnecessary or even ineffective. Further, evasion of the legal 
provision in order to maintain an obstinate adherence to ancient custom can 
be readily shown. In this very matter the ancient practise of disposing of 
children like chattels could readily be effected indirectly, if not directly, in 
the form of the rapayovy or the piobwors. We know in the United States how 
service contracts in communities that were compelled to abandon slavery can 
be made to approximate the conditions of actual slavery. 

The Coptic documents of this same group, Nos. 1920-22, have consider- 
able paleographic importance. There are few Coptic documents that are so 
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early and in most cases few that can be so precisely dated. This gives us a 
standard which serves as a valuable means of dating other documents when 
we have only the handwriting to go by. 

The last group of documents (Nos. 1923-29) is the correspondence of a 
certain Paphnutius. Which Paphnutius of the many that bore this name (six 
are mentioned on p. 101) we cannot tell. One Paphnutius was a Meletian, but 
it is not certain that these letters are from the Meletian archive. I take it 
amiss that Mr. Bell did not include the Paphnutius of whom St. Rafinus 
wrote a full bibliography (Migne Patr. Lat. 21, pp. 435 ff.) and whom M. 
Anatole France has so wickedly and ecumenically libelled in his “Thais.” 
Perhaps St. Rufinus’ account is deficient in concrete data. If the Paphnutius 
of these papyri were he or some equally orthodox person, it is not at all un- 
likely that No. 1929 (Pl. V.) is a holograph letter of St. Athanasius himself. 
In that case, the papyrus is nothing more nor less than a relic, and if it had 
been found a few centuries earlier it would have been incrusted with gold-leaf, 
placed in a precious casket and worked miracles. I am not sure that times 
have changed for the better. 

Max Rapin 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Streitberg Festgabe. Leipzig, 1924. 


Dedicated to Professor Streitberg on the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day, this volume is a substantial tribute to his distinguished scholarship and 
his personality. It contains fifty-four brief articles by friends and pupils from 
seventeen different countries and embracing in the range of topics all the 
more important Indo-European language groups, also Finnish and Magyar 
and in one case Semitic. Nine articles are in the field of Greek or Latin. There 
are no articles on the history of linguistic science (a subject which the recipient 
of the volume has much at heart) or on general linguistics or on “glottogonic”’ 
or ‘“Proto-Indo-European” subjects, and only a few comparative studies of 
wider range than a single Indo-European group. 

Another volume in honor of Professor Streitberg, not yet seen by the 
reviewer, has appeared under the title Stand und Aufgabe der Spruchwissen- 
schaft. Festschrift fiir W. Streitberg, Heidelberg, 1924. 

C. D. Buck 
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‘Atabian 
Nights’"-of Haroan al Raschid. $4 
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Things Seen and Heard 
a 


‘An excursion of ‘the distingu 
lator of the. American New.’ 
Bgl pope y aie Mr. Good- ; 
speed ‘writes with charm and -distinetion® of ’ 


trans- 


style of such thiltigs as “The Life of Adyeo-~. & 


tute,” "The Week-Ender,”*-''The pi e 
Oue Sires," and “Persons and Things.” . 


An Introduction to Spanish | 


Literature. - 


— George T. Nociun © 
For the gener! reader, a0. list Moca totic 
student, Mr..Northup has opened ‘the colorful © 
world of Spanish; literature, showing it as'a 


great pageant ‘from the beginaing of: thie” epic 
and deama to the ptésent peneratiog of writers. 


ts 
A Manual of Style» 
Potentially the most valuable cool: fete 


‘library of every writer, editor, advertising ~~ 


man, publisice, printer—in facr, of everyone 
concerned with the making of good eae 
is this eighth edition of the “University: of 


Chicago Press's fypoeeaeelcs! and. ‘editorial ae 


mannal. a Read |S 


‘How to Write Business 
Letters 


‘ By John A. Powell. 
OK new'type of handbook, the first half for 


the man who-serites the letters, che last’ half. 2) 
> for the? ‘stenographer or cates tran~ = 
~ sotibes chem. : 


4 Segoe 


At ail baakitores or; iiss ten tents per volume for poitage, eee 
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It Makes Lif a The Platonism of 
ey Joachim du Bellay 
By ROBERT V. MERRILL 


This study deals with Platonism in 
the works of Joachim du Bellay, offer- 
ing an estimate of its character, its 
sources, and its position in the poet’s 


REMINGT ON spirit. The introductory portion 


sketches the history of literary Pla- 


O R T A B L E tonism in Franee,.and is followed by 


The little helper that speeds and an analysis of Platoriistic pracédés 

lightens every writing task. used by Du Belay. ‘There isa con- 
The smallest, lightest, and most clusion summarizing the results of the 

compact of all standard key- whole investigation. 

board portable typewriters. 


150, postpaid $1, 
Remington Typewriter. sid? aida tanh 


Company The University of Ciiiags Hoes: 
374 Broadway, New York LET ERE | ND, 
a ooh Chicago Illinois 
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SONGS: 


For Latin classes, clubs, programs, | enter- 
tainments. Twenty-one Latin’ songs and 
one Greek song in 


CARMINA LATINA 


Selected and edited Sy Roy C. FrickincEr 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Northwestern University 
Prices, postpaid— each, 16 cents.” 
20% discount on lotsof sormote 
Pocket sizé 3X6 inches - 
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